


The zodiac is the law according to which everything comes into existence, 
stays a while, then passes out of existence, to reappear according to the zodiac. 
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BIRTH-DEATH—DEATH-BIRTH. 


HERE is no death without birth, nor birth without death. 
| For every birth there is a death, and for every death a 
birth. 
Birth means a change of condition; so also does death. 
To be born into this world the ordinary mortal must die to the 
world from which he comes; to die to this world is to be born 
into another world. 

In the journey to the beyond countless generations have re- 
peatedly asked, ‘‘Whence do we come? Whither do we go?’’ 
The only answer they have heard has been the echo to their 
questions. 

‘rom more meditative minds there come the other twin 
questions, ‘‘How do I come? How do I go?’’ This adds more 
mystery to the mysterious, and thus the subject rests. 

While passing through our shadowland those who are con- 
scious of or who have had glimpses into either side of the beyond 
say that one may solve the riddles and answer the questions re- 
lating to his future by the analogy of the past. These statements 
are so simple that we listen to them and dismiss them without 
thought. 
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It is well that we cannot solve the mystery. To do so might 
destroy our shadowland before we can live in the light. Yet we 
may get an idea of the truth by making use of analogy. We may 
apprehend ‘‘ Whither we go?’’ by taking a glance along the per- 
spective of ‘‘ Whence we come?’’ 

After asking the twin questions, ‘‘ Whence and Whither?’’ 
and ‘‘How do I come?’’ and ‘‘How do I go?’’ there comes the 
soul-awakening question, ‘‘ Who am I?’’ When the soul has ear- 
nestly asked itself this question, it will never again be content un- 
til it knows. ‘‘I! 1! 1! Who am I? What am I here for? Where do 
Iecome from? Where am I going? How do I come? and How do 
I go? However I come or go through space, through time, or 
beyond, stili, ever and always, I am I and only I!”’ 

From testimony and observation, one knows that he came 
into the world, or at least his body did, through birth, and that 
he will pass out of the visible world through death. Birth is the 
portal leading into the world and the entrance into the life of the 
world. Death is the exit from the world. 

The generally accepted meaning of the word ‘‘birth’’ is the 
entrance of a living, organized body into the world. The gen- 
erally accepted meaning of the word ‘‘death’’ is the ceasing of a 
living, organized body to co-ordinate its life and maintain its 
organization. 

This, our, world, with its atmosphere—the dregs of eternal 
substance—is as a speck floating in infinite space. The soul 
comes from the eternal, but has lost its wings and its memory 
while coming through the earth’s dense atmosphere. Arrived on 
the earth, forgetful of its true home, deluded by its vestures and 
the fleshly coil of its present body, it is unable to see into the 
beyond on either side of the now and here. Like a bird whose 
wings are broken, it is unable to rise and soar into its own ele- 
ment; and so the soul dwells here for a little while, held a pris- 
oner by the coils of flesh in the time-world, unmindful of its past, 
fearful of the future—the unknown. 

The visible world stands between two eternities as a great 
theatre in eternity. The immaterial and the invisible here be- 
come material and visible, the intangible and formless take on 
a tangible form, and the Infinite here appears to be finite as it 
enters into the play of life. 

The womb is the hall where each soul gowns itself in the 
costume for its part and then launches itself into the play. The 
soul is forgetful of the past. The paste, the paint, the costume, 
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the footlights and the play cause the soul to forget its being in 
eternity, and it is immersed in the littleness of the play. Its part 
over, the soul is relieved of its vestures one by one and ushered 
again into eternity through the doorway of death. The soul puts 
on its fleshly robes to come into the world; its part over, it 
puts off these robes to leave the world. Pre-natal life is the 
process of costuming, and birth is the step out onto the stage of 
the world. The process of death is the disrobing and passing 
back into the worlds of desire, thought or knowledge (m-m, 
Q-f, G-v§) from which we came. 

To know the process of unmasking, we must know the pro- 
cess of masking. To know the transformation during the passing 
out of the world, we must know of the transformation while 
coming into the world. To know the process of masking or of the 
putting on the costume of the physical body, one must know 
somewhat of physiology and of the physiology of foetal develop- 
ment. 

From the time of copulation until the birth into the physical 
world the reincarnating ego is concerned with the preparation of 
its vestures, and the building of its physical body which it is to 
inhabit. During this time the ego is not incarnate, but it is in 
contact with the mother through the emotions and senses, either 
consciously superintending the preparation and building of its 
body or it is in a-dream state. These conditions are determined 
by the previous delevopment of the ego as to its powers and 
capacities. 

Each soul lives in a distinct world of its own, and of its own 
making, which it relates to or identifies with itself. The soul 
builds a physical body within and around a portion of itself for a 
sojourn and experience in the physical world. When the sojourn 
is at an end it dissipates the physical body by the process called 
death and decay. During and after this process of death it 
prepares other bodies in which to live in the worlds invisible to 
this our physical world. But whether in the visible physical 
world or invisible worlds, the reincarnating ego is never outside 
its own world or sphere of action. 

After a life just ended the ego causes the physical body to be 
dissolved, consumed and resolved into its natural sources by the 
physical, chemical, elemental fires, and there remains nothing of 
that physical body except a germ. This germ is invisible to the 
physical eye, but remains within the world of the soul. Sym- 
bolizing the physical body, this germ appears as a glowing, burn- 
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ing coal during the process of the death and decay of the physical 
body. But when the elements of the physical body have been 
resolved into their natural sources and the reincarnating ego has 
passed into its period of rest the germ ceases to burn and glow; 
it gradually decreases in size until it finally appears to be a 
diminutive burned out cinder of an ashy color. It continues as 
an ashy speck in an obscure part of the world of the soul during 
the entire period of enjoyment and rest of the ego. This period 
of rest is known to the different religionists as ‘‘ Heaven.’’ When 
its heaven period is over and the ego is preparing to reincarnate, 
the burned out cinder, as the germ of the physical life, begins to 
glow again. It continues to glow and become brighter as it is 
brought into magnetic relation with its future parents by the 
law of fitness. 

When the time is ripe for the germ of the physical to begin 
the growing of a physical body it enters into a closer relationship 
with its future parents. 

In the early stages of humanity the gods walked the earth 
with men, and men were ruled by the wisdom of the gods. In 
those times humanity copulated only at certain seasons and for 
the purpose of giving birth to beings. In those times there 
existed an intimate relationship between the ego who was ready 
to incarnate and the egos who were to provide the physical body. 
When an ego was ready and willing to incarnate it made known 
its readiness by asking those of its own kind and order who were 
living in the physical world to prepare a physical body in which 
it might incarnate. By mutual consent the man and woman thus 
approached began a course of preparation and development 
which lasted until the birth of the body. The preparation con- 
sisted of a certain training and a series of religious ceremonies 
which were considered to be solemn and sacred. They knew that 
they were about to re-enact the history of creation and that they 
themselves were to act as gods in the august presence of the 
universal over-soul. After the necessary purification and train- 
ing of body and mind and at the particular time and season suited 
for and indicated by the ego to incarnate, the sacred rite of copu- 
lative sacramental union was performed. Then the individual 
breath of each merged into one flame-like breath, which formed 
an atmosphere around the pair. During the rite of copulative 
union the glowing germ of the future physical body shot forth 
from the sphere of the soul of the ego and entered the sphere of 
the breath of the pair. The germ passed like lightning through 
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the bodies of both and caused them to thrill as it took the im- 
pression of each part of the body, then centered itself in the 
womb of the woman and became the bond which caused the two 
germs of sex to fuse into one—the impregnated ovum. Then 
began the building of the body which was to be the physical world 
of the ego. 


This was the way when wisdom ruled humanity. Then child 
birth was attended by no labor pains, and the beings in the world 
knew of those who were to enter. It is not so now. 


Lust, lasciviousness, sexuality, voluptuousness, animality, 
are the present rulers of men who now desire sexual union with- 
out thought of the malignant beings who come into the world 
through their practices. The inevitable companions to these 
practices are hypocrisy, deceit, fraud, falsehood and treachery. 
All together are the causes of the world’s misery, sickness, dis- 
ease, idiocy, poverty, ignorance, suffering, fear, envy, spite, 
jealousy, slothfulness, laziness, forgetfulness, nervousness, weak- 
ness, uncertainty, timidity, remorse, anxiety, despondency, de- 
spair and death. And not only do the women of our race suffer 
pain in giving birth, and both sexes are subject to their peculiar 
diseases, but the incoming egos, guilty of the same sins, endure 
great suffering during pre-natal life and birth. (See Editorial, 
THE Worp, February, 1907, page 257.) 

The invisible germ from the world of the soul is the idea of 
and archetypal design according to which the physical body is 
built. The germ of the man and the germ of the woman are the 
active and passive forces of nature which build according to the 
design of the invisible germ. 

When the invisible germ has come from its place in the 
world of the soul and has passed through the flame-breath of the 
united pair and taken its place in the womb it unites the two 
germs of the pair, and nature begins her work of creation. 

But the invisible germ, although out of its place in the world 
of the soul, is not cut off from the world of the soul. When de- 
parting the world of the soul the glowing invisible germ leaves a 
trail. This trail is brilliant or of a lurid cast, according to the 
nature of the being who will incarnate. The trail becomes the 
cord which connects the fallen invisible germ with the world 
of the soul. The cord connecting the invisible germ with its 
parent soul is composed of four strands within three sheaths. 


Together they seem as one cord; in color they vary from dull, 
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heavy lead to a bright and golden hue, indicative of the purity 
of the body in process of formation. 

This cord furnishes the channels through which are trans- 
mitted to the foetus all the potencies and tendencies of char- 
acter, as they are involuted into the body and which remained as 
seeds (skandas) to bloom and bear fruit as the body matures 
in life, and the conditions are furnished for the expression of 
these tendencies. 

The four strands which make up the cord are the channels 
through which passes the gross matter, the astral matter, the 
life matter, and the desire matter, to be fashioned into the body 
of the foetus. Through the three sheaths surrounding the four 
strands is transmitted the higher matter of the body, namely, 
that which is the essence of the bones, nerves and glands 
(manas), the marrow (buddhi), and the virile principle (atma). 
The four strands transmit the matter which is the essence of the 
skin, hair and nails (sthula sharira), flesh tissue (linga sharira), 
blood (prana) and fat (kama). 

As this matter is precipitated and condensed there are pro- 
duced in the mother certain peculiar sensations and tendencies, 
such, for instance, as the desire for certain foods, sudden senti- 
ments and outbursts, strange moods and longings, mental ten- 
dencies of a religious, artistic, poetic and heroic color. Each 
such phase appears as the influence of the ego is being trans- 
mitted and worked into the body of the foetus through its bodily 
parent—the mother. 

In ancient times the father played a most important part in 
the development of the foetus and guarded himself as carefully 
for this work as did the mother. In our degenerate times the 
relation of the father to the foetus is ignored and unknown. Only 
through natural instinct, but in ignorance, may he now act posi- 
tively on the passive nature of the woman in the development of 
the foetus. 

Every true scripture and cosmogony describes the building 
of a physical body in its gradual development. So, in Genesis, 
the building of the world in six days is a description of the de- 
velopment of the foetus, and on the seventh day the Lord, the 
Elohim, the builders, rested from their labors, as the work had 
been completed and man was fashioned in the image of his 
creators; that is, for every part of the body of man there is a 
corresponding force and entity in nature, which is the body of 
God, and the beings who take part in the building of the body are 
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bound to that part which they have built and must respond to 
the nature of the function which that part is commanded by the 
incarnated ego to perform. 

Each part of the body is a talisman to attract or guard 
against the powers of nature. As the talisman is used the pow- 
ers will respond. Man is verily the microcosm who may call 
upon the macrocosm according to his knowledge or faith, his 
image-making and will. 

When the foetus has been completed it is only the building 
of the physical being in its sevenfold division that has been done. 
This is only the lowest world of the soul. But the ego is not yet 
incarnate. 

The foetus, being perfected and having rested, leaves its 
physical world of darkness, the womb, and dies to it. And this 
death of the foetus is its birth into its physical world of light. 
A breath, a gasp and a ery, and through the breath the ego begins 
its incarnation and is born into and enfolded by the psychic 
sphere of its parent over-soul. The ego, too, dies from its world 
and is born into and immersed into the world of flesh. 





TRUE NOBLEMEN. 
By TownsEenNp ALLEN. 


True noblemen are they who overcome 
Each base ignoble thought, wish and desire; 
Who for the love of truth steadfast aspire 
To walk the narrow way, and there endure 
The trials all must meet who would be pure; 
Who give up willingly all earthly good 
To sanctify their souls, misunderstood, 
Cailed fools and dreamers oft, yet wisely dumb 
Remain; content to know that One above 
Looks on approvingly and gives His love. 








H. P. BLAVATSKY. 
To the Editor of THe Worp: 


Dear Sir :— 

Your favor has been received. I am requested to write an 
article about the real underlying character of H. P. Blavatsky 
and of her object in life. Such a task is very difficult, because 
there are two classes of readers, neither of which wishes to 
hear the truth. There are those bigoted admirers of Blavatsky 
who, so to say, make even her petticoat an object of idolatrous 
worship; and if I were to say anything that would indicate that 
she was not a perfect saint 1 would be regarded as a renegade, 
traitor or what not. Then there are her enemies, who make of 
her an adventuress, an imposter, a plagarist, and even worse. 
Both classes are alike far from the truth. 

H. P. Blavatsky was neither a saint nor a devil, and she did 
not claim to be either. She was a human being, having many 
agreeable and perhaps a few disagreeable qualities; but she was 
an Initiate, and, moreover, a person of such a rare ‘‘medium- 
istic’’ constitution that she was enabled to live at the borderland 
of two worlds, visit both and bring them into communication 
with each other. Enough has already been written about her 
personality, but it should be said that anyone who did not know 
her personally will not be able to judge her correctly. As to 
the knowledge of her real underlying character, the only way 
to judge it is to study her writings. This will make it clear to 
any unprejudiced mind that they were inspired from a higher 
source than from her own personal study or speculation. The 
things which she wrote were taught or dictated to her by some 
superior Intelligence. Whether this Intelligence was her own 
Higher Self, or, as she claimed, some adept living in Tibet, we 
cannot know of a certainty, and still less prove it to others. I 
believe it to be quite true, as she said, that a great many things 
which she wrote were written by her while her body was asleep. 
She wrote in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanscrit and other lan- 
guages correctly, which she could not even read while in her 
normal state; and I doubt whether she would in her lower per- 
sonality have fully understood all she ever wrote in her ‘‘Secret 
Doctrine,’’ if she had ever attempted to study it. 
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I lived as a guest of H. P. Blavatsky at the headquarters at 
Adyar from 1883 to 1885. I went with her to Europe, stayed 
with her at Toure del Greco, Naples; saw her afterwards re- 
peatedly at Wurzburg and London, and saw enough of her to be 
convinced that she was the most extraordinary person I have 
ever seen, and that she was in possession of very peculiar occult 
powers, such as thought reading, answering to mental ques- 
tions, ete. 

I had been investigating spiritistic and occult phenomena 
for fifteen years in America before going to India, and the 
phenomena which I witnessed in the presence of H. P. Blavatsky 
were therefore nothing new to me. I did not care to know 
whether the ‘‘occult letters’’ I received had their origin in the 
brain of Blavatsky or whether they were ‘‘precipitated’’ by 
some Tibetan adept or chela. I was only interested in their 
contents. 

What was her object in life? 

Her object undoubtedly was to spread the theosophical 
teachings all over the world, to cause people to do their own 
thinking, and thus to guide them on their way to finding the 
truth. This object was to her paramount to all other considera- 
tions, and she may have been right in thinking that such a high 
object justifies the means for its attainments, especially if those 
means never did anybody any harm. Her ambition to lead 
mankind up to a higher conception of life, to overthrow religious 
and scientific superstitution, and to cause people to realize the 
presence of the Holy Ghost within themselves, caused her to 
vulgarize the high philosophy of the East and to act against 
the commandment of the Bible contained in Matthew, VII., 6, a 
circumstance which she regretted to the end of her days. 

H. P. Blavatsky had a powerful imagination, and was very 
impulsive and self-willed. This may sometimes have led her 
into trouble; but in her mortal personality she was nothing more 
than a servant of a higher power, whose nature we can only 
judge by what it taught through her instrumentality. 

Her personal faults, if she had any, are her own; her teach- 
ings belong to the world. By her death we have lost a master- 
mind who brought spiritual truths nearer to our intellectual 
understanding and exhibited the teachings of ancient sages and 
mystics in a modern and comprehensible form. Requiescat im 
pace. Yours 

Franz HartTMann. 








PLURALITY OF EXISTENCES. 


By Epvarp HERRMANN. 


thinkers and philosophers allusions made to our greatest 
teaching—that of reincarnation. I have not always been 
rewarded by finding this truth, for in the materialistic age 
in which we are now living it is not easy to find a thinker who 
goes beyond matter, who penetrates into the realm of the soul. 
To do this he must believe in the soul—a belief that is despised 
by a real materialist. But once in a while I do find such a daring 
thinker, and then my satisfaction is so great that I would like to 
share it with those who are glad to hear that men who are in no 
way connected with theosophy have by independent thinking 
come to the conclusion that the belief in the immortality of the 
soul leads in its logical development to the belief in reincarnation. 
For this reason I take the liberty of submitting a short essay by 
Hypolite Rivail concerning the Plurality of Lives. Before doing 
so, however, I would briefly explain the teaching for the benefit 
of those readers who know little of the doctrine of reincarnation. 
I have said that the teaching of reincarnation is the most 
important of our theosophical teachings. I would also add that 
it is the greatest and most important teaching that humanity, in 
its present state of evolution, can receive; for it is the only teach- 
ing which satisfies our awakened sense of justice, which elevates 
our moral natures and which imperatively urges us on toward 
physical, moral and spiritual perfection. In past centuries, when 
people were as simple children who had to be led and directed 
by parents and guardians, it was well for them to be brought up 
in the orthodox belief of the church which at heart taught the 
immortality of the soul. Untold millions of people were benefited 
by this teaching, for it carried them safely through the miseries 
of life and the terrors of death—and even now there are millions 
whose only hope is the expectation of the promised joys of 
heaven, whose only restraint is the fear of hell. 


| T HAS always been a pleasure to me to find in the works of 
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I am not speaking to them; they are all right, and I hope and 
wish that their belief will not be shaken, and that they will live 
and die as true children of their various creeds and churches. 
But there are many who have outgrown this primitive belief and 
who have been led astray by the materialistic teaching that there 
is no immortal soul in man, no life to come, and consequently no 
heaven, no hell, no God. How must such a teaching affect a man 
who is, as we all are, full of passions, desires, full of love for life, 
for riches, full of selfishness, ambition and egotism. We need only 
look around in our large cities and see how it works, for the 
greater part of our population is made up of unbelievers, agnos- 
tics, materialists. I do not mean that agnostics and materialists 
cannot be virtuous men, but I claim that it requires a highly 
developed and instructed soul to be an absolute unbeliever and 
at the same time an absolutely moral man. People generally can- 
not be such, and they consequently follow the practical way to the 
goal of all materialism—selfishness. Their whole being is rooted 
in this physical life; they do not want to hear of anything else. 
Gratification of all desires is their motto; they become atheists, 
anarchists, nihilists—men who are never satisfied with the pre- 
vailing order of things, even though they become emperors like 
Nero or Caligula. This cannot be the way that leads to the per- 
fection of the human race, but still perfection will come if evolu- 
tion is a law of nature. How, then, is it to come? By a higher 
teaching; by one that is able to combine the truth which the 
materialistic teaching contains with the belief in eternal justice, 
in the higher destiny of the human race. Humanity is bound to 
accept that belief which is the most reasonable and at the same 
time the most suitable to general happiness; and this is none 
other than that of reincarnation. 

According to this very old teaching, the human soul is a 
spark from the eternal fire, which is worshipped everywhere as 
the great first cause of all things—as God. The soul, being 
eternal, must have existed before it came into a physical body, 
and will forever exist after it leaves the body. The periods of 
incarnation are brought about through the working of a myste- 
rious law which is in part known to us as the law of evolution. It 
seems to be necessary for the soul to come in contact with matter 
in order to get so much knowledge of matter as to be able to 
overcome it by the soul’s own free will. The contact with matter 
seems to be a source of great delight for the soul, from which 
springs that love of life which pervades every living thing. As 
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long as love for a sentient life exists the soul will always long for 
reincarnation, and consequently, after having finished one terres- 
trial life and enjoyed a shorter or longer period of rest, it will be 
drawn back to earth and clothed with a new body, which will be 
formed according to its desires and power of imagination. For 
the soul, being a part of that all-creating force which we call God, 
has the power to create the tabernacle in which it will dwell for 
an earth-life. As long as the power to create is on the increase 
the body grows and develops; then comes a time when that power 
diminishes, which shows itself in the approaching old age, until 
finally the love for life grows less and less, until the soul is no 
longer able or willing to keep the molecules of the body together ; 
then it leaves the body to enjoy its period of rest. 

This process of incarnation and excarnation would be end- 
less if the soul did not finally learn to overcome the desire for 
terrestrial life. But just as the desire for this present life grows 
less and entirely disappears with old age, so will the desire for all 
and every life on earth be extinguished when the soul has learned 
all it can from contact with terrestrial matter; then reincarnation 
ceases. This is how I understand the theosophical teaching. 

Now let us hear what our author has to say, explaining that 
Hypolite Rivail was a Frenchman who wrote about the middle of 
last century. He was a pupil of the celebrated teacher, Pestalozzi. 


CONSIDERATIONS REGARDING THE PLURALITY OF 
EXISTENCES. 


By Hypouite Riva. 


Certain persons say: 

The teaching of reincarnation is not new; it is taken from 
Pythagoras. Now, we should know that Pythagoras is not the 
inventor of that teaching; he took it from the Indian sages and 
from the Egyptians, among whom it has existed since time im- 
memorial. The idea of the reincarnation and transmigration of 
souls was then a popular belief, which had the sanction of the 
most eminent men. Where or how did they receive it? Was it 
through revelation or through intuition? We do not know; but 
surely an idea does not persist through the ages and is not ac- 
cepted by the greatest men without there being something serious 
in it. The antiquity of this doctrine is therefore a proof rather 
than an objection to its truth. But, as we know, there is a great 
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difference between the metempsychosis of the ancients and the 
modern teaching of reincarnation. The teaching of reincarnation 
rejects most emphatically the idea of a soul transmigrating from 
a man to an animal, and vice versa. 

In accepting the doctrine of reincarnation we renew a teach- 
ing that was born in the first ages of the world and that has been 
preserved ever since in the most intimate thoughts of many per- 
sons. Perhaps it is now presented from a more rational point of 
view and takes account of laws of progress in nature and is more 
in harmony with the wisdom of the creator, at the same time 
removing some of the superstition with which it has been sur- 
rounded in the course of time. I am not the only one who was 
favored with this knowledge, for it has been given out at the same 
time in different countries. It does not matter who taught it or 
how it came to our knowledge. We will place ourselves for a 
moment on neutral territory and examine the teaching by allow- 
ing the same probability to one or the other hypothesis, viz.: the 
plurality and the unity of corporeal existences. Then let us see 
to which side our reason and self-interest will carry us. 

Certain persons reject the idea of reincarnation for the only 
reason that they do not like it, saying that they have had enough 
of one existence and that they would not begin a similar one. We 
know some such people who resent the thought that they would 
reappear in this world. We would ask them whether they believe 
that it was necessary for God to ask their advice and to consult 
their desires when creating the universe and in keeping it in 
order? Either reincarnation is true or it is not. If it is true, 
they can do nothing against it; they have simply to endure it, 
whether they like it or not. God does not ask their permission. 

If a sick man says ‘‘I have suffered enough to-day; I do not 
want to suffer again to-morrow,”’’ is it of any use for him to rebel 
against his fate? However bad his humor may be, he cannot 
avoid suffering to-morrow nor any following day until he is 
healed. Just so, if it is necessary to live again in a body, we will 
surely reincarnate. Those people may be obstinate, like children 
who do not like to go to school or like a man who is condemned to 
prison, but they will have to go. Such objections do not deserve 
refutation, because they are too childish. But we can console 
those people by asserting that the doctrine of reincarnation is not 
so terrible as they believe. They would not be afraid of it if they 
were to study it thoroughly; for then they would know that the 
conditions of their new existence depend entirely on themselves. 
It will be happy or unhappy, according to the deeds of this life. 
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I speak to all who believe in a future after death, and not to 
those who have only nothingness before their eyes or who would 
drown their soul in a universal whole without individuality, like 
drops of rain in the ocean. If, then, we believe in a future, it will 
be conceded that this future should be the same for all of us, else 
what good could come out of it? Why should we restrain our- 
selves? Why should we not satisfy all our desires, our passions, 
even at the cost of others, if nothing comes of it? You believe 
that the future will be happy or unhappy, according to the deeds 
of the present life. Have you the desire to be happy in that 
future which is eternal? Do you pretend to be one of the most 
perfect men that ever existed on this earth and therefore be en- 
titled to the highest felicity of the elected ones? No! Then you 
admit that there are human beings who are more perfect than 
you and who deserve a better place—without you being one of 
the rejected ones. Well, place yourself for a moment in that 
middle ground which, according to your own estimation, you 
deserve, and suppose that someone comes to you and says, ‘‘ You 
suffer; you are not as happy as you could be, since there are 
beings who enjoy a happiness which is without bounds. Would 
you like to change your position with theirs?’’ ‘‘Without a 
doubt,’’ you say. But how can that be? It is really very easy. 
Begin again and try to do better what you have done badly be- 
fore. Would you hesitate to do it, even at the cost of many 
other existences? 

Let us take another, more prosaic comparison. In the case 
of one not in abject misery, but who has to deny himself things 
which he needs on account of his limited means. Suppose he is 
told there is an immense fortune at his disposal if he will work 
hard for it during one minute. If that man were the laziest man 
on earth, he would say without hesitation, ‘‘ Let me work for one 
minute, for an hour, for a day if necessary. What does such a 
short time amount to if, after that, I can finish my life in afflu- 
ence?’’ And what is the duration of our corporeal life in com- 
parison with eternity? Less than a minute, less than a second. 

We have heard the following objection raised: God, who is 
goodness, cannot impose on man the beginning again of a series 
of miseries and of tribulations. Do those reasoners find it more 
in accord with divine goodness to condemn a man to perpetual 
suffering because he has erred for a few minutes, instead of 
according him the means to repair his faults? 

Two manufacturers had each a clerk who could aspire to 
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become the partner of his employer. Now, one day it happened 
that both clerks committed grave mistakes, and in consequence 
deserved to be sent away. One of the employers dismissed his 
clerk without regarding the petitions of the poor man, who, being 
unable to find other work, became so destitute that he died. The 
other employer said to his clerk: ‘‘You have lost a day in my 
service. You owe me one in return. You have given me trouble 
and loss. You must make it good. I will allow you to begin 
anew. ‘Try to do better, and you can remain with me and again 
aspire to the position which was promised you.”’ 

Is it necessary to ask which one of the two masters was the 
most humane? And God, who is mercy, should he be less merci- 
ful than a man? 

The idea that our fate is forever fixed by a few years of trial, 
even when our circumstances are such that it does not always 
depend on us alone to become perfect, has something terrible in 
it; while the contrary thought is full of consolation, because it 
does not deprive us of the hope of the opportunity to do better 
next time. 

Thus, without speaking for or against the plurality of ex- 
istences, without admitting one hypothesis more than the other, 
we say that if we had the choice none of us would prefer a judg- 
ment without appeal. A philosopher has said that if God should 
not exist it would be necessary for the happiness of man to in- 
vent him. One could say the same of the plurality of existences. 
But God does not ask our permission; he does not consult our 
wishes. Reincarnation either is a fact or it is not—that is all. 

As a philosophical study, let us consider this question from 
another point of view; let us see on which side are the greatest 
probabilities. It is evident that if there is no reincarnation there 
ean be only one corporeal existence. If our actual corporeal 
existence is the only one, then the soul of each human being is 
ereated at birth, if it has not existed before birth, in which case 
one might ask what the soul has been before that event, and if 
that state of the soul was not also an existence under some form 
or other. There is no other possibility: either the soul did exist 
before the body or it did not. If it existed, what was its condi- 
tion? Did it have self-consciousness or not? If it did not, then it 
would be about the same as non-existence; if it had an individu- 
ality, then it was either progressive or stationary. In the one or 
other case, how far was it developed when it arrived in the body? 
Admitting, according to the popular belief, that the soul is cre- 
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ated with the body, or, what is about the same, that before its 
incarnation it had only negative faculties, we put the following 
questions: 

1. Why does the soul show faculties that are so different 
from and independent of those ideas which are acquired through 
education ? 

2. Where does that extraordinary talent come from which 
certain children show for some art or science when they are very 
young, while others remain insignificant or mediocre during 
their entire life? 

3. Why do some people have innate or intuitive ideas which 
others have not? 

4. Certain children have precocious instincts for vices or 
virtues, innate sentiments for dignity or baseness, which are in 
great contrast with the surroundings in which they are born. 
Where do such instincts come from? 

o. Why are certain persons more advanced than others not- 
withstanding their education? 

6. Why are there savages and civilized men? If you take a 
Hottentot baby and educate it in our very best schools, will you 
ever make a Newton or Laplace of it? 

We ask, Where is the philosophy that is competent to solve 
these problems? The souls at their birth are either equal or not 
equal. If they are equal, why do they have so many different 
talents and possibilities? Will you say that it depends on the 
organism? Why, that would be the most monstrous and immoral 
doctrine. Man would then be nothing but a machine, the sport of 
matter; he would not be responsible for his acts and could trace 
them all back to his physical imperfections. 

If the souls are unequal, they are so because God has created 
them unequal; but, then, why did he endow some of them with 
innate superiority? Is such a partiality consistent with his jus, 
tice and to the equal love which he has for all his creatures? 

But let us concede a series of anterior progressive existences, 
and everything is explained. When man is born he brings with 
him the intuition of all that he has formerly acquired; he is more 
or less advanced, according to the number of existences which he 
has gone through and according to the experiences he has had. 
As in a reunion of individuals of all ages, where each has a devel- 
opment proportioned to the number of years he has lived, so the 

successive existences are for the life of the soul what the years 
are for the life of the body. 
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Assemble a thousand individuals, ranging from one to eighty 
years of age, and imagine a veil cast over all the preceding days, 
so that, in your ignorance, you believe them to be all born on the 
same day; you would naturally ask how it is possible that some 
are tall and the others small; that some are old, others young; 
that some are intelligent while the others are ignorant. But 
when the cloud which hides the past is raised, when you learn to 
know that they have lived for a longer or shorter period, then 
everything is explained. God, who is justice, cannot create souls 
more or less perfect, but with the plurality of existences the in- 
equality which we see has nothing contrary to the most rigorous 
equity. We can only see the present, not the past, and that is 
what confuses us. 

Is this reasoning illogical, a groundless supposition? No! 
For we start from a iact that is evident and incontestable—the 
inequality of the abilities and of the intellectual and moral de- 
velopment, and we find this fact inexplicable by all the current 
theories; while its explanation is simply natural and logical by 
another theory. Is it rational to prefer a theory which does not 
explain to one which does explain? 

In regard to the sixth question, one will probably say that the 
Hottentot belongs to an inferior race. Now let us ask if the 
Hottentot is a human being or not. If he is, then why has God 
disinherited him and his race from the privileges which are 
accorded to the Caucasian race? If he is not a man, why do we try 
to make him become a Christian? The higher teaching does not 
know different species of human beings; it only knows man 
whose spirit is more or less in arrears but susceptible to 
progress. Is this not more in conformity to the justice of God? 

We have now considered the soul in its past and present. 
If we consider it in its future, we find the same difficulties. 

1. If our actual existence alone decides our coming destiny, 
what will be the position of the savage and of the civilized man 
in the future state after death? Are they on the same elevation 
or is one nearer to eternal happiness than the other? 

2. Is the man who has worked all his life to become better 
of the same rank as the one who remained inferior, not through 
his own fault, but because he did not have the time nor the pos- 
sibilities for improvement? 

3. Is the man who was evil because he did not have the 
opportunity to enlighten himself responsible for a state of af- 
fairs which did not depend upon him? 
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4. We work hard to enlighten men, to make them moral and 
civilized, but for every one who is thus saved there are a million 
who die every day before the light of true knowledge can dispel 
the darkness with which they are surrounded. What will be the 
fate of the unfortunate ones? Will they be treated as lost sin- 
ners? If not, what have they done to deserve the same happi- 
ness as the others? 

>. What is the fate of children who die very young, before 
they were able to do good or evil? If they are among the elected 
ones, why are they so favored without having done something to 
deserve it? What privilege delivered them from the tribula- 
tions of life? 

Is there a doctrine that will solve these questions? Yes; if 
we admit a succession of existences; then everything is ex- 
plained in agreement with the justice of God. What we could 
not do in one existence we will do in another. In this way 
nobody can escape the law of progress; each one will be re- 
warded according to his real merit and no one is excluded from 
the superior felicity which he may attain, notwithstanding all 
the obstacles put in his way. 

These questions could be infinitely multiplied, for the 
psychological and moral problems which can only find a solution 
in the plurality of existences, are innumerable, but we have 
limited ourselves to the most general ones. Some persons will 
probably object that the doctrine of reincarnation is not ad- 
mitted by the church, and that it would mean the downfall of 
religion. My object is not to treat that question just now; suf- 
fice it to have demonstrated that this teaching is eminently moral 
and rational. And what is rational and moral cannot be con- 
trary to a religion which proclaims God as the highest reason 
and goodness. What would have become of religion if, against 
the universal opinion and the testimony of science, it opposed all 
evidence and banished from her community all those who could 
not believe in the movement of the sun or in the six days’ crea- 
tion? <A religion that is founded on manifest errors which it 
gives as articles of faith—what kind of belief would it deserve 
and what authority could it have among enlightened people? 

As soon as the evidences were given the church wisely 
ranged itself on the side of the evidence. If it is proven by 
reason that the existing order of things is impossible without 
reincarnation; if certain points and facts cannot be explained 
except by reincarnation, it must needs be accepted. Later I will 
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show that the religion is perhaps much less remote from that 
teaching than we think and that it would not suffer more from it 
than it has suffered from the discovery of the rotation of the 
earth and of the geological periods which at first seemed to deny 
the truth of the holy scriptures. 

The principle of reincarnation is, however, confined in sev- 
eral passages of the Bible, and may be found in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, Chapter XVII., where it is stated in a clear and 
plain manner: 


10. And the disciples asked him, Why then say the scribes 
that Elias must first come? 

11. And Jesus answered and said unto them, Elias truly 
shall first come and restore all things. 

12. But I say unto you that Elias is come already, and they 
knew him not, but have done unto him whatsoever they listed. 
Likewise also shall the Son of Man suffer of them. 

13. Then the disciples understood that he spake unto them 
of John the Baptist. 


If, therefore, John the Baptist was Elias, there must have 
been a reincarnation of the spirit or soul of Elias in the body 
of John the Baptist. 

One may think about reincarnation as he pleases; he may 
accept the teaching or reject it; but he will continue to reincar- 
nate, notwithstanding his belief to the contrary. The essential 
point is that it is a teaching founded on the immortality of the 
soul, on the penalties or rewards of the future, on divine justice, 
on the free will of man and on the moral teaching of Christ. 
Therefore it cannot be anti-religious. 

We have reasoned about this subject without being influ- 
enced by any authority whatever. If I and many others accept 
the teaching of a plurality of existences, we do so because it 
seems to us to be the most logical teaching which alone solves 
questions that have so far been unsolvable. If a poor, simple 
mortal should have taught it to us, we would not have hesitated 
to accept it and to renounce our own thoughts to the contrary. 
At the moment an error is demonstrated the self-love loses more 
than it gains by persisting in a wrong belief. Just so we would 
have rejected the teaching, even though coming from a superior 
intelligence, if it should have appeared to be against reason, just 
as we have done with many others; for we know by experience 
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that we cannot blindly accept anything that comes to us, either 
from the other world or from the world of man. The first claim 
of this teaching seems to us to be its logic and reason; its other 
claim is that it is confirmed by facts—facts that are positive, 
and, so to speak, material, which by an attentive and reasonable 
study may be revealed to anyone who takes the trouble to ob- 
serve with patience and perseverance. In the presence of such 
facts, no doubt can be permitted. When the facts become popu- 
larized like those of the formation and the movement of the 
earth, all will have to surrender to the evidence and the oppo- 
nents will have to defray the expense of their contradiction. 

Let us therefore repeat that the doctrine of reincarnation 
alone can explain that which without it is inexplicable; that it is 
eminently consoling and in harmony with the strictest justice, 
and that for man it is the anchor of hope which God, in his com- 
passion, has given him. 

Even the words of Jesus can leave no doubt in this respect. 
Here is what the Gospel of St. John says in Chapter IIL: 


3. Verily, verily, I say unto thee: Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see the Kingdom of God. 

13. And no man hath ascended up to heaven but he that 
came down from heaven. 


This is what I found in the writings of Hypolite Rivail, a 
man who is not as well known as he deserves; for, if we consider 
that he wrote long before the Theosophical Movement began, we 
cannot doubt that he drew his information from a similar source 
as Madame Blavatsky, since their views are almost alike. But 
we know that the teaching of reincarnation dates back for thou- 
sands of years, and that the greatest sages and philosophers al- 
ways taught that man has an immortal soul which from time to 
time incarnates in a human body. Why did they teach this? Be- 
cause they well know that this teaching alone would enable man 
to fulfill his destiny and become god-tike on earth. If we study 
history, we will find that the wisest and noblest nations of an- 
tiquity were those who held this belief, among them the Hindus 
and Egyptians. Here on this continent is to be formed a new 
and great race, and if it is destined to become the most excellent 
nation it will accept the teaching of reincarnation; for it is the 
only one which can satisfy all demands. 
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By its wisdom this nation will dominate all other nations; it 
will abolish wars, poverty, misery and crime. It will bring forth 
the greatest inventors, the greatest artists, musicians and phil- 
osophers—for great souls incarnate only in noble nations. Here 
will be reborn the sages of antiquity whose names have not been 
forgotten in the centuries of superstition and intellectual dark- 
ness, and they will guide us on toward the goal of all human 
efforts—universal altruism! 





‘‘Strange enough how creatures of the human-kind shut 
their eyes to plainest facts; and by the mere inertia of Oblivion 
and Stupidity, live at ease in the midst of Wonders and Terrors. 
But indeed man is, and was always, a blockhead and dullard; 
much readier to feel and digest than to think and consider. 
Prejudice, which he pretends to hate, is his absolute law-giver; 
mere use-and-wont everywhere leads him by the nose; thus let 
but a Rising of the Sun, let but a Creation of the World happen 
twice, and it ceases to be marvelous, to be noteworthy, or notice- 
able.’’ 


—Diogenes Teufelsdrokh in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 





‘‘To the eye of vulgar Logic,’’ says he, ‘‘what is man? An 
omnivorous Biped that wears Breeches. To the eye of Pure 
Reason what is he? A Soul, A Spirit, and divine Apparition. 
Round his mysterious Me, there lies, under all those wool-rags, 
a Garment of Flesh (or of Senses), contextured in the Loom of 
Heaven; whereby he is revealed to his like, and dwells with 
them in Union and Division; and sees and fashions for himself 
a Universe, with azure Starry Spaces, and long Thousands of 
Years. Deep-hidden is he under that strange Garment; amid 
Sounds and Colors and Forms, as it were, swathed-in, and in- 
extricably overshrouded; yet it is sky-woven, and worthy of a 
God. Stands he not thereby in the centre of Immensities, in 
the conflux of Eternities?’’ 

—Diogenes Teufelsdrokh in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR; 
OR, 


THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of its 
author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for the 
first time wholly translated intoEnglish, with notes, references, 
and expository remarks 


By Nurwuo pE MANHAR. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ALPHABET. 
(Continued. ) 


T that moment bh descended from off the throne of light 

A and splendor, exclaiming: ‘‘I am thy glory, create the 

world by me.’’ As it stood trembling with excitement 

before the Holy One, two hundred thousand worlds to- 

gether with the throne itself were seized with a sudden tremor 

and seemed ready to fall. ‘‘Caph, Caph!’’ cried the Holy One, 

‘‘what hast thou done? I will not create the world by thee, for 

thou beginnest bhala (ruin, loss). Return at once to thy place 

on the throne of glory and abide there!’’ Then Caph retired and 
went back to its place. 

I next appeared and claimed that being the initial letter in 
the divine name IHVH, it was the best for the work of creation. 
But the Holy One replied: ‘‘Let it suffice thee to be what thou 
art, chief letter in my name and foremost in all my designs, thou 
must remain where and as thou art!’’ 

Then came T and spake before the Eternal One: ‘‘ Create the 
world by me, for in me alone is thy goodness (Tobh) and up- 
rightness, both attributes of thee.’’ ‘‘I will not, Oh Teth,’’ replied 
the Holy One, ‘‘use thee in the creation of the world, because 
the goodness within thee is hidden and concealed from sight as 
it is written, ‘‘How great is thy goodness which thou hidest for 
them that fear thee.’’ Seeing thou wilt remain invisible to the 
world, I am about to create, and furthermore because of the 
goodness hidden within thee, the gates of the temple will sink 
into the earth as it is written, ‘Her gates are sunk into the 
ground,’ and besides all this, thou with thy comrade the letter 
Heth (bh) composed sin. Therefore, these letters will never 
enter in the names of the twelve holy tribes.’’ On hearing these 
words bh went not before the Holy One, but returned at once to 
its place. 
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Z then went up and urged its claim, saying: ‘‘Thy children 
wil through me keep the Sabbath, as it is written: ‘Remember 
(Zecor) the Sabbath to keep it holy.’’ ‘‘Thou, Oh Zain,’’ replied 
the Holy One, ‘‘art of too warlike a form, resembling as thou dost 
a spear. I cannot use thee in the creation of the world.”’ 

When Z heard this decision, like N it retired and gave place 
to V, who said: ‘‘I am a letter in thy holy name.’’ The eternal 
one answered and said: ‘‘ Remain contented, Oh V that together 
with H you are in the great name. I shall not choose you by 
whom to create the world.’’ , 

D, accompanied by G, went before the divine presence. To 
them it was said, ‘‘ Let it suffice you, that so long as you are con- 
joined and associated, there will always be the poor on the earth 
who will need succor and help. Daleth (D)—poverty and 
Gimel (G)—help or the benefactor. Therefore both of you keep 
together, the one helping the other.’’ (In the Hebrew alphabet 
G and D are successive letters). 

Then came B and said: ‘‘ Create the world by me, because I am 
the initial letter of beracha (blessing) and through me all will 
bless thee, both in the world above as in the world below.’’ 
‘‘Truly, Oh B,’’ said the Holy One, ‘‘I will surely create the 
world by thee only.’’ 

Hearing thes¢ words, A remained in its place and went not 
into the divine presence, who therefore exclaimed ‘‘ Aleph (A) 
Aleph! why comest thou not before me as all the other letters?’’ 
Then replied A: ‘‘Lord and sovereign of the universe, it is be- 
eause I have observed that (B excepted) they have returned as 
they went, without success. Why, therefore, should I come before 
thee, since thou hast already given to B the great and precious 
gift we all of us craved and desired. Moreover, it becometh not 
the monarch of the universe to withdraw and take back his pres- 
ents from one subject and give them to another.’’ To these 
words the Holy One responded: ‘‘ Aleph, Aleph! Thou shalt be 
the first of all letters and my unity shall be symbolized only by 
thee. In all conceptions and ideas human or divine, in every act 
and deed begun, carried on and completed, in all of them shalt 
thou be the first, the beginning.’’ 

Therefore did the holy one make the letters of the celestial 
alphabet, capitals, and those of the earthly, small, each corre- 
sponding to one another. Therefore also the Book of Genesis 
begins with two words whose initials are B, viz.: Braeshith, Bara 
(in the beginning created) followed by two others, whose initials 
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are A, viz., Alhim, ath (God, the substance of) to show that the 
letters of these alphabets celestial and earthly are one and the 
same by which every creature and thing in the universe has been 
formed and produced. 


THe InITIATION OF Rapsi Hrya. 


Bereshith, ‘‘In the beginning,’’ said Rabbi londa, ‘‘what is 
the signification of this mystical word? It is hochma—wisdom, 
that wisdom by which the world was formed and still subsists. 
Like a globe it includes the six directions of space, viz., north, 
south, east and west, high and low, from which emanate six 
streams of existence, all of which flow at last into the great ocean 
of primal life. “Another occult signification of Bereshith is this, 
Bara sith (he created six) and who was he? Though not men- 
tioned, it was the mysterious though ineffable, the great un- 
known.’’, 

Rabbi Hiya and Rabbi Jose were walking together in the 
country and when they reached their destination, said Rabbi 
Hiya: ‘*‘This occult meaning of bereshith is undoubtedly correct, 
since we find in the Book of Genesis that the creation of all 
things occurred and took place in six days and not more. In an 
ancient occult work on Genesis we have found many references 
to this account. Thus, the holy one at first formed a point in 
which was included and concealed, as in a palace, the forms or 
prototypes of all created things. Now though the palace con- 
tains them, the key of it is the most essential thing which closes 
and opens it. This palace, the world, is the receptacle or casket 
in which are enclosed many wonderful and secret mysteries, it 
has fifty gateways, ten on each of its four sides, nine opening 
heavenward and one, of which nothing definite is known about 
it, and it is therefore termed ‘The Mysterious Gate.’ There is 
also one kind of lock to all these gates and one key alone opens 
and closes them and gives entrance into the palace and the treas- 
ures therein. Bereshith, bara Alhim, these words are the pal- 
ace, and Bereshith is the key that conceals or opens up their 
mysterious meanings. It opens and shuts, it reveals or ob- 
scures. Bereshith contains an opening word, shith, and a clos- 
ing word, bara.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose: ‘‘Truly this is so, and I have myself heard 
the master, Rabbi Simeon, say that this occult word bara closes 
but does not open, and thus explained it. 


. CC 
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‘‘Kre the world became fixed and established, it was 
wrapped and enshrouded in darkness and chaos reigned supreme 
and as long as it endured, the world was Tohu (without form 
and solidity). When this key opened the gates, it became adapted 
for the generation and production of living beings. When was 
this? When Abraham came, as it is written: ‘These (Aleh) are 
the generations of the heavens and the earth, behibaram’ (when 
they were created) which word is an anagram of beabraham (by 
Abraham). The creation was brought about by the transposing 
of the letters of the concealing word, bara, into Abar, the sacred 
principle on which the world was founded and continues to sub- 
sist. Mi was the first aspect of the mysterious unknown who, 
when bara was transposed into Abr, created Alh (these). To 
Abr he took and joined the letter H, forming Abrh, to Alh. He 
took and joined I, forming Alhi, then of the two component let- 
ters of Mi, he took and added M to each of them and thus were 
formed Alhim and Abraham. Another explanation of the form- 
ing of these names is as follows: 

‘<The holy one took Mi and joined it to Alh and this formed 
Alhim. He also took Mah, and joining it to Abr, formed Abra- 
ham. Now the name Mi (50) has reference to the fifty gates of 
Binah, the third sephira, and in it is also I, the first letter in the 
Shem Hamphorah or holy name IHVH, and Mah has also refer- 
ence to the divine name, for the H thereof is the seeond letter in 
it. So the two worlds were formed, by I the world to come 
through H the present world through Mi, the world on high, 
through Mah the world below. But until the name of Abraham 
was formed, there was no generation of living creatures and 
things, and this explains what is written, Aleh produced the 
generations of the heaven and the earth bi-Abraham; that 1s, 
when the name of Abraham was formed, as it is written ‘Jn that 
day the Lord God made the earth and the heavens.’ ’’ 

Rabbi Hiya prostrated himself on the earth and kissing it, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, earth, earth! how hard and unfeeling art thou! 
In thee lies buried everything delighting the eyes. All the lights 
of learning and wisdom thou causest to disappear and vanish 
from the world. How unfeeling thou art. The great master 
and teacher, the one shining light of the world, by which it was 
enlightened, has returned to the dust and now lies concealed in 
thee, even Rabbi Simeon thou hidest him and all things become 
subject to thee at last. Overwhelmed with emotion, for a mo- 
ment he became speechless. Again he cried, earth! earth! exult 
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thou not, for now I see the great masters of light are not deliv- 
ered into thy hands, for Rabbi Simeon yet lives, and with eyes 
filled with tears of joy, Rabbi Hiya went on his way and Rabbi 
Jose was with him. For forty days he fasted that he might see 
Rabbi Simeon, but it was said to him: ‘‘It is not possible for 
thee to behold him.’’ Then fasted he other forty days, at the 
end of which he saw as in a vision Rabbi Simeon, with Rabbi 
Eleazar his son, studying and meditating upon the words upon 
which Rabbi Jose had discoursed. They were surrounded by a 
multitude of listening and attentive students. Anon he observed 
mighty angelic beings, who descended from on high, taking 
Rabbi Simeon, and Eleazar, his son, with them, wended their 
way again upwards to the celestial school, where, when they 
arrived, they all became arrayed with garments of dazzling 
splendor, whiter and more glittering than the light of the sun. 

Then spake Rabbi Simeon, and said: ‘‘ Let Rabbi Hiya come 
up hither and behold how great joys the holy one hath prepared 
for the just and upright in the world to come. Blessed the lot 
of him who cometh hither with a pure heart and mind, blessed 
also are they who in the world abide steadfast and firm and un- 
moved as pillars of right and truth.’’ Rabbi Hiya then ascended 
and after making obeisance to Rabbi Eleazar and the masters 
who were standing to receive and welcome him, went and sat 
down at the feet of Rabbi Simeon. <A voice resounded and said: 
‘Close thy eyes and bow thy head, so that thy mind may not be 
distracted or disturbed.’’ He closed his eyes and there was, as 
it were, a great light shining afar off and another voice was 
heard saying: ‘‘Ye heavenly beings, high and exalted ones, who 
unseen and invisible to mortal vision, visit the world, attend ye! 
Teachers of the mysteries who in your lonlely hermitages are 
sleeping, awaken ye! attend( as also those who before coming 
hither, have turned darkness into light and made bitter to 
become sweet, waiting and longing for the dawning of the day 
when the king should visit his loved ones, in and by whom he 
shall be glorified and hailed as the King of kings and Lord of 
lords. Such only have the right and privilege to. be present 
here.’’ 

Then Rabbi Hiya saw his fellow students standing around the 
masters and they wended their way to the celestial school. Some 
were ascending and others descending thither, and at their head 
was the great winged angel of the presence (Metatron), who 
was saying he had heard in the palace on high that the king 
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visits everyday and does not forget his lone and loved ones who 
are struggling towards the higher life unnoticed and unregarded 
by the world. At that moment three hundred and ninety worlds 
trembled and shook as with an earthquake. Stars as of fire de- 
scended from on high and fell into the great sea, whose ruler 
then stood up and swore by him that lives forever, that he would 
dry up all the waters of creation if ever the world and its powers 
should gather themselves against the children of light to destroy 
them. 7 

As he ceased speaking, Rabbi Hiya heard a voice from 
heaven exclaiming: ‘‘ Fall back! make room for the King Mes- 
siah coming to the school of Rabbi Simeon, whose students are 
all initiates and master teachers of the secret doctrine.’’ Then 
came Messiah and visited all the celestial schools and confirmed 
the teachings and expositions of the mysteries given by their 
appointed instructors. As he entered the great assembly crowned 
with many crowns, all the great masters rose up and saluted. 
Turning to Rabbi Simeon, the emanation of whose light reached 
up to heaven, Messiah spake and said: ‘‘ Blessed art thou, Rabbi 
Simeon, for thy mystic teachings are of the highest worth and 
valued and cherished by all. They only, along with those of 
Hesekiah, King of Judah, and Achiya, the Solonite, are marked 
and sealed with the approval of the holy one. I have come hither 
because I know that the angel of the presence visits no other 
school save yours.’’ 

As he ceased speaking, Rabbi Simeon raised his hand and 
repeated the vow of the angel of the great sea. Then spake Mes- 
siah words which made the heavens, the ocean and Great Levia- 
than tremble, fearing that the world was about to be destroyed 
and annihilated. Beholding Rabbi Hiya at the feet of Rabbi 
Simeon, ‘‘Who!’’ said he, ‘‘who has brought hither one clad in 
garments of the lower world?’’ ‘‘It is Rabbi Hiya,’’ replied 
Rabbi Simeon, ‘‘a student skilled in the science of the mys- 
teries.’’ ‘‘Let him then, together with his son, be enrolled as 
members of thy school.’’ ‘‘Il pray thee,’’ said Rabbi Simeon 
again, ‘‘that time may be granted for due preparation.’’ The 
request was granted and Rabbi Hiya overwhelmed with feelings 
of joy, went forth exclaiming: ‘‘ Blessed is the lot of the just in 
heaven, blessed also the lot of Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, to whom 
the words of the scripture may be applied: ‘I cause those that 
love me to be blest with substance, and I will fill their treas- 
ures.’ ’’ 
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THe Deatu or Rassi Hrya. 


The following affecting and descriptive account of Rabbi 
Hiya’s decease is not found in some of the early editions of the 
Zohar and is probably an interpolation from an ancient Kabbal- 
istic work no longer extant. 

Rabbi Hiya, perceiving the end of life approaching, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Return, my soul to thy home on high! Thou spark 
divine of heavenly flame, quit thou this mortal frame. Fearing, 
trembling, hoping the time has come for thee to mount up to the 
mansions of light and life. Sweet angelic voices are calling me. 
My strength is failing, my eyes grow dim; I cease to breathe; 
the earth is disappearing and heaven opens on my eyes. Me- 
thinks I hear the fluttering of angel wings. Ah! what do I see? 
The tree of life radiating a perfume that fills the azure vault of 
heaven itself. I see descending the mystic heavenly dove. I 
recognize King Messiah, whom I saw in Rabbi Simeon’s school. 
Oh! ye angelic beings, lend me your wings, that I may mount on 
high to meet him. Oh, my soul! can this be death? How vain 
the fear and dread of the transports of ecstatic bliss and joys its 
presence brings! Oh, grave! where is thy victory? Oh, death! 
where is thy sting?’’ 

A moment, and his soul had taken its flight—the life of 
Rabbi Hiya had ended. 


Tue Mysterious STRANGER. 


Bereshith! Rabbi Simeon spake and said: ‘‘I have put my 
words in thy mouth, and I have covered thee wm the shadow of 
my hand, that I may plant the heavens and lay the foundation of 
the earth.’’ These words inculeate that man should study and 
acquaint himself with the mysteries of the secret doctrine by 
day and by night, and that the Holy One regards those whose de- 
lights are therein. Every new thought suggestive or explana- 
tory of it is crowned by him, and by it he forms a new heaven. 
It is said that whenever a man gives expression to such a word 
it ascends at once into the divine presence, who taketh and 
embraceth it and adorneth it with seventy crowns, all engraveth 
with his holy name. This word of mystic wisdom then descends 
and visits the children of light, who are the life of the world. 
Then it flies through seventy thousand worlds and stands be- 
fore the Ancient of Days, with whose words, enfolding the deep- 
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est mysteries, it then becomes united and together fly through 
eighteen worlds invisible to mortal eyes and known only to 
Alhim.: Perfected and complete, it returns to the Ancient of 
Days and become to him a subject of delight as he takes and 
crowns it with three hundred and seventy thousand crowns, 
when at length it is transformed into and becomes a new world. 
So, with every such like word, it becomes a new world of hidden 
mysteries of heavenly wisdom, a new earth referred to in scrip- 
ture. ‘‘As the new heaven and the new earth which I make abid- 
ing before me.’’ Not which I have created, as in the past, but 
which I create in the present, by means of those holy words 
which preserve and renew the worlds, and this is the occult 
signification of these words. Observe, it is said, not the heavens, 
but new heavens.’’ 

Said Rabbi Eleazar: ‘‘What is the occult meaning of the 
words, ‘In the shadow of mine hand have I hid thee?’ ”’ 

Rabbi Simeon replied: ‘‘When the secret doctrine and its 
hidden mysteries was delivered to Moses on Mount Sinai 
myriads of angels endeavored, through jealousy, to consume him 
with their fiery breath. Then the Holy One covered him with 
his hand, so that they did him no hurt. Also, with the word of 
which we have just described proceeding from human lips, it 
also is covered and protected from the wrath and envy of 
angels, until it becomes a new heaven or a new earth; for then 
only become they uncovered and their meaning revealed. This 
is furthermore shown by the words, ‘Say unto Sion Ammi Atha’ 
(thou art my people). They should rather be rendered, ‘Immi 
Atha? (thou art with me), with me as an associate, just as my 
word was with me when I created the world, as it is written: 
‘By the word of the Lord the heavens were made.’ And so it is 
with words containing mysteries of the secret doctrine uttered 
by us. We become creators, and happy and blessed are they who 
consecrate themselves to the study and teaching of this holy 
science and knowledge. If, however, you say that such a word 
may proceed from or be spoken by one who has no knowledge or 
understanding of sacred mysteries, observe that, if this should 
happen, then the word spoken by one who is ignorant of the 
secret doctrine is seized hold of by a demon called aishtahphu- 
coth (froward lips), who casts it into the great abyss when it 
becomes a false heaven, and know as Tohw (vanity). When 
this heaven of falsehood is formed, forthwith it becomes united 
with another demon named esithzenonim (or lady of seductions), 
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who causeth the ruin and destruction of thousands and as long 
as this false heaven subsists and power and rule predominate. 
Therefore is it written: ‘Woe unto you who draw iniquity 
(avon) with cords of vanity and sin (hatah), as with a cart rope.’ 
What is Hatah? It is this seductress who, proceeding from this 
world of vanity, destroyeth the children of man. The cause of 
all this is the student who has not attained to the wisdom and 
science of an initiate or master. God preserve us from becom- 
ing such! See to it, therefore, that ye let not a single werd 
escape your lips concerning divine mysteries without under- 
standing or before consulting with a master that ye may not be 
originators of Hatah, and thus cause the destruction and ruin 
of many souls.’’ 

With one accord exclaimed the students of Rabbi Simeon: 
‘God keep and preserve us from this!’’ 

Continuing his discourse, Rabbi Simeon said: ‘‘ Mark this 
also. It was by means of the secret doctrine that the Holy One 
created the world. Holy scripture affirms that it was with him 
and was his delight daily. He examined it attentively and min- 
utely, and then uttered it, and thereby produced all his works in 
order to teach us to study occult science and sacred mysteries 
calmly and reverently, and thus avoid falling into error and caus- 
ing many to stumble, to fall, to perish. It is written, ‘‘7hen did 
he see ut and declare it. He prepared it; yea, searched it out.’’ in 
which verse are the words yaha (see), yesaphrah (declared), ke- 
nah (prepared), hakar (searched), showing what carefulness was 
exercised by the Holy One before creating the world. For ere 
doing so he formed the four words corresponding to those we 
have just particularized, viz.: Bereshith, bara, Alhim, ath, imply- 
ing a fourfold examination of the secret doctrine ere he used it in 
Creation.’’ 

Rabbi Eleazar went one day to visit his uncle, Rabbi Jose, 
and Rabbi Abba was with him. A porter followed behind them. 

Said Rabbi Abba: ‘‘ As the time and opportunity are favor- 
able, let us discourse and search a little into the secret doctrine.’’ 

Then spake Rabbi Eleazar, and said: ‘‘It is written, ‘Ye 
shall keep my sabbaths.’ Observe that in six days the Holy One 
created the world that each day was distinguished by a special 
production. But on what day appeared the production that was 
fruitful? On the fourth; for those of the three first days were 
unmanifested and hidden, viz.: fire, water, and earth. If you 
say that the earth was clothed with vegetation on the third, it 
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was truly so. It was, however, really on the fourth day that the 
results became manifest and distinctive in themselves, and thus 
it became the fourth pedestal of the heavenly throne. All the 
works of creation were finished certainly on the Sabbath, as it 
is written: ‘And Alhim created on the seventh day,’ the Sab- 
bath, which was the fourth day of the earth’s fruitful produc- 
tion. But what meaneth ‘Ye shall keep my Sabbaths,’ as though 
there were two or more sabbaths? The scripture, by this plural 
word, designates the eve of the Sabbath and the day of the 
Sabbath, distinct yet not separate.”’ 

Then spake the porter who had followed them, and said: 
‘*But what is the signification of the following words: ‘Ye shall 
reverence my sanctuary.’ ”’ 

Rabbi Eleazar replied: ‘‘They refer to the holiness of the 
Sabbath. ’’ 

‘What do you mean by the holiness of the Sabbath?’’ asked 
the stranger. 

‘‘Tt is the heavenly holiness which cometh down upon the 
earth on that day,’’ replied Rabbi Eleazar. 

‘*Tf so, then you make not the Sabbath holy, but a some- 
thing which is from above.’’ 

‘‘That truly is so,’’ said Rabbi Abba, ‘‘what Rabbi Eleazar 
has said, for it is written: ‘Call the Sabbath a delight, and the 
Holy of the Lord honorable.’ Therefore there is a distinction 
between the Sabbath day and the Holy of the Lord.’’ 

‘¢What, then, meaneth the Holy of the Lord?’’ asked the 
stranger again. 

‘*Tt is,’’ replied Rabbi Abba, ‘‘as has been just said, a 
heavenly holiness coming from above on that day.’’ 

‘<Then,’’ answered the stranger, ‘‘in that case the heavenly 
holiness is glorious and hallowed, but not the day of the Sab- 
bath; and yet the seripture says, ‘‘Glorify the Sabbath day.”’ 

‘‘Men,’’ said Rabbi Eleazar to Rabbi Abba, ‘‘let this man 
speak on, for he seems to be endowed with a wisdom and knowl- 
edge we do not possess.’’ 

‘‘They turned toward the stranger and said: ‘‘Give us 
your opinion on the subject.’’ 

‘‘It is written,’’ he said to them, ‘‘ ‘Keep my Sabbaths,’ 
words which show plainly that there are two sabbaths—one 
heavenly and one earthly—yet are they but one, both alike in 
their esoteric meaning. There is another sabbath—a third one, 
not mentioned in scripture, and which was unhonored. This Sab- 
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bath said to the Holy One: ‘Thou art my maker, and I am 
called Sabbath. Now, there is no day without a night. Let 
there a Sabbath night or eve, as well as a Sabbath day, be kept.’ 
To which the Holy One replied: ‘My child, Sabbath art thou, 
and Sabbath thou shalt be called. I will yet adorn three with 
great honor and beauty.’ Then made he proclamation, and 
said: ‘Reverence my sanctuary.’ That is to say, the Sabbath 
eve, which is also to be reverenced and kept; for the name of 
the Holy One is found in the word. I will now inform you how 
my father explained this to me. ‘Imagine,’ said he, ‘a square 
within a circle, symbolizing two divine forms, which, though 
distinct, are not separate; for there is not division or separa- 
tion in the divine essence. An earthly resemblance to this divine 
union is that between Jacob and Joseph. There is also a resem- 
blanee in the repetition of the word peace, in that verse of 
scripture, ‘‘Peace to those that are far off and peace to those 
that are near,’’ those that are far off referring to Jacob and 
those that are near to Joseph, symbolical of the Sabbath and the 
Sabbath eve, distinguished by ‘Keep the Sabbath’ and ‘remem- 
ber the Sabbath day.’ But the words, ‘Reverence my sanctuary,’ 
designate a point in the middle of the square and circle which is 
the most sacred of all—he who violates and breaks this com- 
mandment is punishable with death, as it is written, “Whoso 
violates it shall be put to death’; that is, who enters into the cir- 
ele and square to the middle point and profanes it. Therefore 
is it said, ‘Reverence ye,’ for that middle point is called Anz 
(Me), which is but another term or name of the Great Unknown, 
the Divine Being.’’ 

After hearing these words from the unknown stranger, 
they embraced him, and said: 

‘*Possessed of such knowledge of the secret doctrine, you 
must not follow behind, but go before us. What is thy name?’’ 

‘‘Ask me not,’’ he replied. ‘‘But let us go forward dis- 
coursing on occult mysteries, each of us giving utterance to 
words of hidden wisdom which shall lighten the way.’’ 

Said they: ‘‘How came you to follow us?’’ 

‘*Yod,’’ he replied, ‘‘made war against two other letters, 
Caph and Samech (ch and 8), in order that they might become 
attached to me. Koph was unwilling to be joined to one without 
whose help it could not subsist a single moment, and Samech 
was equally unwilling to become bound to Koph, and thus be 
unable to help those who stumble and fall. Then Yod, coming 
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to me, embraced me, caressed me, wept with me, and said: ‘My 
child, what can I do for you? I am about to ascend on high, and 
shall acquire amongst many good things secret letters, all capi- 
tals, and valuable. I will then come back to thee and help thee 
and give thee other letters, better and stronger than those who 
have forsaken and left thee, even Ysh (blessing), who will be to 
thee treasures filled with good things. Go, therefore, my child, 
and mount thy ass.’ And this is why I am here.’’ 

Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi Abba were greatly pleased, and 
said: ‘‘Go on before and we will follow after thee.’’ 

Replied the stranger: ‘‘ Have I not told you it was through 
the King’s orders that I have come hither?’’ 

They said: ‘‘But you have not told us your name. Where 
do you dwell?’’ 

‘My habitation is a fine and strong one, a high tower, in 
which the Holy One and myself only reside. Just now I am 
here riding on my ass.’’ 

Then Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi Abba pondered awhile and 
meditated on these sayings and the meaning of them, which to 
them were as honey and manna. Then said they unto him: 
‘“Who is thy father? If thou wilt tell us we will make obeisance 
unto thee.’’ 

‘*Wherefore should [?’’ he answered. ‘‘It is not usual with 
me to impart occult science to anyone. However, my father 
lives in the great sea, and was a great fish. He was great and 
strong and full of years, so that he swallowed up all the other 
fishes of the sea and then sent them forth living and filled with 
all the good things of the world. His power is such he ean run 
through the sea in a moment, and he sent me forth as an arrow 
from the bow of a skilled archer and concealed me in the place 
of which I have spoken; but he himself has returned, and re- 
mains hidden in the sea.”’ 

Rabbi Eleazar, after reflecting a moment, exclaimed: ‘‘Thov 
art the son of the great mystic teacher Rabbi Hammenuna, the 
Aged, the great initiate in the secret doctrine!’’ 

- Then they embraced him and went forward, saying: ‘‘ Let 
it please thee, Oh, master, tell us thy name?”’’ 

‘‘Then,’’ said he, ‘‘it is written, ‘Benaiah, Son of Jehoida.’ 
We have already expounded the signification of these words. It 
will, however, be profitable to consider the deeply occult mean- 
ing of them, which has reference to human life. To continue, 
‘Son of a living man’; that is, of the just one—the life of the 
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world. ‘Who wrought many great works,’ meaning Lord of 
all workers and of the heavenly hosts, all of whom are marked 
and distinguished by the letters of the divine name, Yehoval 
Sabaoth, the greatest of all names. ‘The Lord of great works’; 
that is, the Lord of ‘Mequabsel,’ a mighty and most lordly tree. 
Where is its locality, and in what consists its magnificance? The 
scripture refers to it as being on high, where ‘Eye hath not seen 
ut, save thine alone, Oh, Lord.’ In it is contained the life and 
essence of all existing things and living creatures, angels, arch- 
angels, heavenly hierarchies, principalities and powers, the uni- 
verse with its unnumbered systems of stars and constellations ; 
yea! all things are contained therein as in a glorious and mag- 
nificent palace, and from it come forth all things visible and 
reflective of its glory and magnificence. ‘He killed two lions of 
Moab,’ referring to the first and second temple of Jerusalem, 
which subsisted until the heavenly light which enlightened them 
was withdrawn from them; then were they destroyed and the 
holy thorne demolished. Thus it is written: ‘J was in the cap- 
tivity’; that is to say, this divine glory or essence called Ani (1) 
was in captivity. Why does the scripture still proceed, saying: 
‘By the River Chebar?’ Because Chebar is the mysterious river 
of the heavenly light which floweth forth, but became dried up 
and ceased to flow when I was in captivity, and this is the mean 
ing of the words, ‘The river decayeth and drieth up,’ referring 
to the two temples of Jerusalem. With respect to the words, 
‘He killed two lions of Moab,’ this latter word should be ren- 
dered Meab—of the father in heaven, having the same occult 
meaning. Again it is said of Benaiah, ‘He went down and slew 
a lion wn the midst of the pit in time of snow.’ In former times, 
when the river of divine radiance and glory was flowing, the 
children of Israel flourished and lived in peace and offered up 
daily sacrifices for their sins, when a celestial being, with the 
emblematic form of a lion, was seen by them descending on the 
altar, consuming and devouring the offerings with the avidity 
of a hungry man, during which the demons of evil, like dogs, 
fled away and hid themselves. But, on account of the sins of 
the people, the Most High came down and killed the lion, if it 
may be so expressed. ‘He killed it in a pit,’ meaning in pres- 
ence of the dog-like demons, living in dark subterranean places, 
that they might see they could seize and devour now the sacri- 
fices, as they were of no worth in his sight. Now, the name of 
the lion was Ouriel, because lion-like in form, and the name of 
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the demons was Baladan, or not human but dog-like. ‘In the 
time of snow’; that is, when the children of Israel sinned and 
were consumed by divine justice. Such also is the significance 
of the words, ‘She feareth not for her house of snow.’ Why? 
Because arrayed with purple, and thus able to resist the fiercest 
flame. To proceed further, ‘And he killed an Egyptian, a goodly 
man,’ teaching that whenever Israel sins it loses the blessing 
and light of the divine presence which it once enjoyed. ‘And he 
killed the Egyptian,’ referring to the light which illuminated 
Israel, viz.: Moses, who was called an Egyptian by the daugh- 
ters of Jethro, when they said to him: ‘An Egyptian hath 
helped us.’ In Egypt he was born and reared, and there he 
became initiated in the secret doctrine. ‘A goodly man,’ for he 
saw the Lord clearly and not in dark speeches. He was a divine 
man, a man of God, a recipient of divine science as no other man 
had ever enjoyed before. ‘And in hand of the Egyptian was a 
spear.’ This was the sceptre or rod of God that was handed to 
Moses, as mentioned by scripture: ‘And the rod of the Alhim 
was m my hand,’ the rod which was made when the sun rose for 
the first time, and on it was engraved the Shem Hamphorash, or 
most holy divine name. By it he smote the rock, as it is written: 
‘And he struck the rock with his rod twice.’ Then said the Holy 
One: ‘Moses, my rod was not given to thee to be used thus. I 
swear, by thy life, from this moment thou shalt not retain it.’ 
Therefore we read: ‘He descended with the rod,’ which proved 
a great affliction for Israel, for then the rod was taken away. 
‘And he wrested the spear from out of the hand of the Egyp- 
tian,’ meaning the rod, and it was never seen again. Then, fur- 
thermore, he read: ‘He killed him with his spear for the sin 
committed by a wrong use of the rod. Moses died and was not 
allowed to enter into the promised land, and that light was 
taken from Israel. The scripture further relates that he, 
Benaiah, ‘Was more honorable than the thirty, but he was not 
one of the three.’ ‘More honorable than the thirty, referring 
to the thirty years he was separated from the heavenly powers 
on high, and who, at the end of life, took him to themselves 
again. ‘But he became not one of the three, viz.: the Divine, 
under three hypostases or forms, and who gave him the desire 
of his heart. ‘Nevertheless, David set him over his guard’; 
that is, David, being attached to him, retained his services, so 
that they might not be separated from one another, in the same 
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way that the moon is attached to the sun, to which it addresses 
its song of praise as the center and source of its light.’’ 

Rabbi Eleazar and Rabbi Abba knelt and prostrated them- 
selves before the stranger, and then—but where was he? He 
had suddenly disappeared. They looked around amazed, but 
he was not to be seen. They sat down and pondered, bewildered 
and speechless. At length Rabbi Abba spake, and said: 

‘‘True is it that whenever students of esoteric truths travel 
together, discoursing amongst themselves on the mysteries of 
the secret doctrine, then are they visited by spiritual masters 
and teachers from on high. This stranger was indeed none 
other than Rabbi Hammenuna, the Aged, who has taught us 
truths which have never been divulged and revealed to anyone 
before, and leaving us before we were able to recognize him.’’ 

Then rose they up to mount their asses, but were unable to 
do so. Again they tried, with no better success. Filled with a 
feeling of trepidation, they fled away and left their asses behind, 
and to this day that place is known and called Assfield. 





MAN’S SUPREMACY. 
By Joun B. OppyckeE. 


Man’s latent possibilities are more 
Than many times his few apparent ones. 
Enslaved to sense, his course he feebly runs 
And heedless doth his inner self ignore. 
In vain did God the power of Prana pour 
Into the soul of him whose being shuns 
Its very purpose, and its keenness stuns. 
*Tis Force Divine, all knowledge ’twould restore. 


Like window panes opaque, the senses are 
Which rob of view and shed but muffled light. 
Who will false darkness from his soul debar, 
Attain self-consciousness, ascend the height 
Of Will supreme, remove external blight, 
Can be the master of the farthest star! 


MAN A CITY. 


ReEPuBLic V. 
By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


The perfect man figured by the perfectly organized city. 
All of mere transient date as symbol showeth, 

Here the inadequate to fulness groweth, 

Here the ineffable wrought is in love. a 
| °-+@sethe. 


‘‘it is apparent to me that of Virtue there is only one 
form, but of vice there are ferms innumerable. Of 
these there are four, which deserve special attention. 

Corresponding to the forms of civil policy there appear to be 
these of the individual soul. There are five of these, one of which 
has been already described, and is entitled to a twofold designa- 
tion. Where among the rulers there is one above the rest, it is 
a kingdom, but if there are more, it is an aristocracy. The two, 
however, represent but one ideal. Because of the training and 
education which have been received, whether there be one ruler 
or several, the fundamental laws of the city will not be changed. 
A eity and commonwealth of this kind, and likewise a man of 
this kind I eall good and right. But if what has been thus 
described is actually right, then the others are bad and defective. 
This is true alike in regard to matters of government and also 
in reference to the condition of soul of private individuals, there 
being four general forms of baseness.’’ 

Like the Grand Man of Swedenborg, this figures moral rather 
than external regulations. These, being established from in- 
terior principles of action, and higher motives ruling, the city or 
individual man is represented as a kingdom or aristocracy that 
maintains inviolate its fundamental laws; while everything else 
is certain to be disorder and misrule. 


| OOKING as from a watch-tower;”’ Sokrates “curttinues, 
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With this summary, the course of argument is interrupted. 
The young men demand that a particular utterance shall be 
explained more definitely. While setting forth the regulations 
of the military class, those whom he designates the guardians or 
guards of the city, he had remarked that whatever belongs to 
friends is common. There are many forms of communism, 
Adeimantos remarks, and they desired him to tell the true kind, 
and to explain in relation to children, their parentage, mode of 
rearing and education, and in fact everything relating to wives 
and children; all which are matters of vital importance to the 
proposed city. Sokrates speaks of these questions as hard to be 
believed as being at all possible, or possible in this way. What 
is said may be rather something desired, than what may be 
realized. He is fully conscious of the difficulties on every side. 
. Jndeed he disclaims the possessing of any complete perception 
. of the subject himself. 

To’ be.-sure, in a company of intelligent and friendly per- 
sons, one whe tekes the true view of the most important matters 
may speuk safely and w'th confidence. But he himself was still 
investigating the subject, he declares, and there still existed 
danger of exposing himself to ridicule; and likewise, that from 
not properly understandixg the matter, he might lead his friends 
into error upon a subject in regard to which there ought to be no 
mistake. He consents, however, remarking that in what had 
been discussed they had finished the drama so far as related to 
men, and so they would now complete the part which concerned 
women. 

It had been laid down in the discussion that the protectors 
of the flock are men, but with the people born and educated as 
has been described, Sokrates entertained the opinion that the 
wives and children should be possessed and employed according 
to the same rules. Hence the children should have a parentage 
and education corresponding. Among animals employed in 
domestic service, no distinction is made between the males and 
females, except as the latter are regarded as being weaker, but 
they are reared and trained alike. 

Women and men are beings of the same mould and nature, 
and are capable of following the same employments. They 
should accordingly receive similar instruction in civil and mili- 
tary matters, and be employed in the same way. It may be in 
certain respects incongruous with our tastes and habit of view- 
ing things to exhibit old and unsightly figures in athletic exer- 
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‘cises. But he is shallow and foolish who considers anything 
ridiculous or degrading except what is really bad, or who 
attempts to make any matter as a theme for jest except it is 
actually foolish or bad, or who employs himself with any aim or 
purpose except one that is good. 

It has been remarked already that each individual in the 
city should follow the employment which is suited to his or her 
nature. Glaukon interposes the declaration that the nature of a 
woman differs widely from that of a man, and therefore, by this 
rule, a different kind of work should be assigned to each. To 
this Sokrates replies that if this statement is based upon the part 
taken by each in the procreation of offspring, one as father and 
the other as mother, there is no difference which would require 
their employment to be of a different kind. His object in reason- 
ing was not to entangle an individual in what he was endeavor- 
ing to say, but to bring to light what is true. For mere ecavil and 
dispute are not reasoning. In the present discussion, he remarks, 
every minute diversity in the constituent elements of the city is 
not classed as an actual difference of nature. Only those diver- 
sities are to be considered which indicate the character of the 
employment in which an individual should be engaged. For 
example, we say that a physician, and another person who has 
the same tastes and inclinations as a physician, have a similar 
nature; but that a physician and a carpenter do not. So in the 
matter now under consideration. If the men and women appear 
to differ in respect to any art or other employment, it is neces- 
sary to assign to each that which is suitable. But if the diver- 
sity pertains solely to the functions which relate to offspring, it 
is not a difference of the kind now under contemplation. We 
must, therefore, still insist that the guards and their wives shall 
be employed the same way. 

In the supervising of affairs in the city, there is no depart- 
ment peculiar to a woman. If we take a general view of the 
subject, it is manifest that in the various employments men are 
generally superior to women; yet in specific cases, many women 
excel many men. Nevertheless, there is no department peculiar 
to women as such. Natural ability is distributed to men and 
women impartially, and the woman shares in it the same as the 
man, though weaker of body. She should, therefore, take her 
share in the various employments. The same rule must apply in 
the different callings. One woman is adapted to be a physician, 
and another is not; one may be devoted to the Muses and another 
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have no taste for liberal learning. One may be fond of athletics 
and loves to know of war, and another be totally unsuitable for 
either ; one may be a lover of philosophic study, and another dis- 
like everything of the kind. One may be spirited, and another 
will be spiritless. One woman is suitable for a guard and 
another totally unfit. In short, the nature of women in this 
matter of public defense and conduct of affairs is the same as 
that of the men, except that one is weaker and the other stronger. 
Since they are akin and mutually adapted, such women should 
dwell with such men and be associate guardians. The same em- 
ployments should be assigned to those of the same nature and 
disposition. The wives of the guardians should be educated like 
the men. The same education which fits the man for his work 
will fit the woman for hers. 

The guards who are thus properly educated make the 
superior men in the city, and accordingly the women who are so 
educated are rendered the highest class. There can be no better 
policy than this for the welfare of the city. The individual who 
laughs or makes scurrilous jests at women who are divested 
of clothing for the athletic exercise,,only ‘‘plucks an unripe 
fruit of wisdom,’’ not knowing what he is laughing at or why he 
is laughing. That which is useful is superlatively becoming and 
beautiful, and that which is hurtful is a cause of shame. 

‘‘In thus propounding the law in relation to womanly 
station and employments,’’ says Sokrates, ‘‘we have escaped 
from being overwhelmed by one wave. We have established the 
position that the guardians, the men and women alike, shall 
manage all their affairs in common, and must it not be confessed 
that the reasoning as to what is feasible and useful, is consistent 
with itself?’’ 

‘“Truly,’’ replies Glaukon, ‘‘the wave which has been thus 
escaped is not a small one.’’ 

It was a bold affirmation which Plato thus put forth in the 
face of Athens and all Greece. That women, from being ignorant 
and isolated like serfs in a household, could be entitled to a rank 
as companions and take place in the superior class of citizens, 
though accepted by such men as Perikles, was yet foreign to the 
public sentiment. But he did not stop there. He declares that 
what has been set forth is a small matter when we consider what 
naturally follows in the process of reasoning. It is no less than 
this: that all the women shall be wives to ali the men in com- 
mon; no one of them to dwell with any man exclusively, and 
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that the children shall be in common, a father not to know his 
own offspring nor a child his own father. 

Glaukon takes exception to this proposition at once. It was 
far more certain to arouse disbelief, he declares, not only in 
regard to being possible, but also as to being really useful and 
beneficial. Sokrates insists that the utility and advantage of 
such a condition would not be disputed, and that the chief diff- 
culty that existed was in regard to the possibility of establishing 
the scheme. He proposes at the beginning to defer any discus- 
sion of possibilities, but simply to set forth how, in case the 
arrangement should be adopted, the rulers would carry it into 
effect, and likewise that it would be the most suitable for the 
city and the guardian protectors themselves. He is of opinion 
that if the rulers are worthy of the name, as well as the guar- 
dians, the latter will be willing to do what they are commanded ; 
and that the rulers in giving their commands, will themselves 
obey the laws and conform to their spirit and purpose in the 
matter under their charge. The men having been selected, 
women are to be chosen who shall be, as far as possible, of sim- 
ilar tastes and disposition. Then as they have their homes and 
meals in common, and possess no private property, they will be 
continually together, and being thrown together in athletics and 
other exercises, they will be led by a requirement of nature to 
more intimate relations with one another. It will not be by 
geometric necessity, an allotting by prescribed regulation, but 
by the requirements from eager desire, which is far more forcible 
than other incentives in persuading and attracting the great 
majority of individuals. 

‘On the contrary,’’ Sokrates continues, ‘‘to consort with 
one another in a disorderly manner, or to do anything of the 
kind, is not allowable in the city of good order, and will not be 
permitted by the rulers. It is manifest, therefore, that to the 
utmost possibility, marriages should be made holy, and those 
which are the most advantageous will be holy. This raises the 
question how they may be brought about. In the case of the 
domestic animals care is exercised in the mating, that the best 


- shall be brought together, and these only when in their prime. 


A similar care may be employed in the case of human beings. 
Rulers of the highest character will be required. Like physicians, 
they must make use of many drugs. When there is need of drugs 
a skilful physician is required. So it is in this ease. It is likely 
that the rulers must make use of falsehood and deception, em- 
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ploying them as drugs for the benefit of the subjects. This 
deception is used because of the end to be served in the matter 
of marriages and procreation of children. It is plain; if the 
flock is to be the most perfect, that as frequently as possible, 
superior individuals only should be paired together, leaving out 
those who are inferior, and that their offspring shall be care- 
fully educated. All these things, however, must be conducted 
secretly by the rulers, if they would keep the flock, the guards, 
undisturbed by commotions. 

‘‘Restivals should be established accordingly to bring to- 
gether brides and bridegrooms, and at these there should be 
sacrifices and hymns suitable for nuptials. The accomplishing 
of this would be the duty of the rulers, and they should take 
care that the numbers of this class shall not become too great or 
too small. At the same time every thing should be so managed 
that those who are inferior would not suspect the agency of the 
rulers in their disappointment, but will suppose it to be their 
own ill fortune. 

‘<The children of the guardian class, it is insisted, were to 
be reared with careful exactness. They were to be placed at 
birth under the charge of men and women appointed for the 
purpose. The offspring of good parentage shall be taken to 
nurses dwelling in a house apart in a particular district of the 
eity. But the children of the inferior class, and the mutilated 
or imperfect offspring of the others should be, as is proper, con- 
cealed in a secret and unknown retreat.’ 

‘‘Due precaution must be taken to prevent each mother 
when engaged in nursing from recognizing her own child. Care 
is also to be taken that all children shall be born when individ- 
uals are in the prime of life. Those that chance to be born be- 
fore or after that period, or without the approval of the rulers, 
should be accounted as illegitimate.’’ 

This deseription is plainly not to be taken literally. An 
association in France making the attempt to associate in the 
way here described speedily realized that it was not practicable. 
It would require absolute perfection on the part of all. Apuleius, 
when commenting upon the doctrines of Plato, denominates it a 
eébmmonwealth without proofs of being possible, and declares 
that it is only ‘‘an imagined representation of the truth, made 


1Such a custom existed among many of the earlier populations of Europe. One of 
these was the contredance, in which the marriageable youths and maids were sta- 
tioned in rows facing each other, and in the procession which followed each indi- 
vidual changed place till every one in each row has confronted every one in the 
other. The “‘country-dance”’ is a survival of this custom. 
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for the sake of an illustration.’’ Alkinous more carefully ex- 
plains that the city here described is ‘‘a polity divided into three 
parts like a division of the soul.’’ But when, as in The Laws, 
Plato is laying down principles for the regulation of the state, 
he omits such propositions. In fact, as one biographer declares, 
-he wrote in a peculiar manner on purpose that the topic which 
he was presenting might not be easily perceived by the untaught. 

He never married, and although he nowhere seems to incul- 
cate anything like asceticism, his disciples have generally been 
notable for propriety of conduct. The real meaning of the 
philesopher must be sought in other directions. 

‘*Plato’s Republic is not a theory or ideal of a government 
among men,’’ says General KE. A. Hitchcock, ‘‘but the ideal of 
man in the abstract, whose condition is determined internally by 
the action and reaction of internal elements under a certain 
freedom which no external law can reach. In this State (city) 
all thoughts and feelings exist in common, or as a ‘community,’ 
under no restraints or compulsions not derived from their inter- 
nal nature. Under these circumstances, the family of thought 
and feelings generated, will represent the character of the State 
whether noble or base, elevated or depraved.’ The inhabitants 
of the city are the thoughts and feelings, the internal or spiritual 
principles personified, the external form being what Plato terms 
‘a veil.’’ It is under a king or an aristocracy, when the right 
reason rules; but it is under an oligarchy, and other forms of 
government, and finally, in the descending scale, to an anarchy, 
when inferior principles usurp the ascendency. 

Having finished his description of the imagined community, 
Sokrates turn’s back to the original theme. The question arises 
whether the proposed city possesses the peculiar traits in the 
highest degree, or whether it shall be excelled by other cities. 
There will be rulers and population in them as there are in this 
and they will undoubtedly acknowledge one another as citizens. 
In some cities the rulers will be called lords, or sovereigns, in 
others, archons or magistrates, but in the city here described, 
Defenders and Assistants. These last, in their turn, will call 
the people taxpayers and supporters of government. But in 
other cities the rulers style the people subjects and servants, 
and in others, colleagues, but in this city fellow-guardians. In 
the other cities a ruler will accost one colleague as one of the 
same social circle and another as a stranger, but in this city all 


*Swedenborg, a Hermetic Philosopher, p. 286. 
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the citizens are regarded as being of the same set and family. 
Nor is this simply a courtesy. The action must agree with the’ 
designations. Those who are called ‘‘father’’ must be treated 
with reverence, care and obedience, and corresponding rules of 
duty apply to the relationships which are recognized as those of 
children, sisters or brothers. The sense of pleasure and pain 
experienced by one will be regarded as common to all, and each 
individual will think and speak of it as undergoing it with the 
others. For a well-ordered city is like the human body, in the 
fact of feeling in every part of the pain or pleasure that affects 
any of its members. Hence, Sokrates, referring to the im- 
aginary description, remarks that the having of wives and chil- 
dren in common among the assistants would be a cause of very 
great benefit to the city. Having neither household of their 
own, nor land, nor other exclusive possessions, they receive sub- 
sistence from the other townsmen as the reward for being 
defenders, and make use of it in common. In this way the dis- 
cords and factions are prevented which arise from individual 
ownership, one claiming possession of this article and another 
of that, one brnging to his house what he may be able to acquire 
away from the others and another to his, each counting as his 
own a wife and children apart from the others, together with 
the pleasures and pains which are attendant. As no one will 
possess what is his own exclusively except his own body, con- 
troversies for the sake of exclusive possession will be obviated; 
lawsuits and criminal charges will not be made in the courts. 
Nor will there be suits in regard to personal assaults or violence. 
As it is necessary to take care of their bodies it is both proper 
and just for a comrade to defend himself against a comrade. 
This regulation has the advantage that if one individual is angry 
with another he will be less likely to vent his rage by engaging 
in greater controversies. There should be authority given to 
an older person to govern.and chastise those who are younger. 
But unless the magistrates command it, a younger person will 
not dare strike or maltreat an older person in any way. He will 
be held back by reverence and fear; reverence which restrains 
him from attacking those whom he is taught to look upon as par- 
ents, and fear that there will come to the help of the individual 
who is thus assaulted other persons who stand in the rank of 
sons, brothers or fathers. Thus as a result there will be peace 
between them all; the guardians not quarreling with the other 
inhabitants and not being at variance with one another. The 
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guardians will be exonerated from numerous evils and perplexi- 
ties, such as the flattering of the rich, the procuring of money 
for payment of domestics, sometimes borrowing, sometimes 
casting off debt by bankruptcy, or employing other pretexts for 
the purpose, besides various slavish and ignoble procedures not 
worthy of mention. Relieved of these they are sure to live most 
blissfully and are even more fortunate than those who win the 
prizes at the Olympic games. For their victory is for the pres- 
ervation of the entire city, and for their crown and reward they 
and their children receive their maintenance during lifetime and 
an honorable funeral at death. 

Thus by making the guardian class of the city genuinely its 
protectors, the entire body of inhabitants will be as happy as 
conditions can make them, without providing for a single fav- 
ored class to make its members happy. If one of them should 
try to provide for himself in some other calling and seek to 
acquire property for himself individually, he will speedily real- 
ize that Hesiod was wise when he wrote: ‘‘The half is more than 
the whole.’’ 





‘‘The Situation that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was never 
yet occupied by man. Yes here, in this poor, miserable, ham- 
pered, despicable Actual, wherein thou even now standest, here 
or nowhere is thy Ideal: work it out therefrom; and working, 
believe, live, be free. Fool, the Ideal is in thyself, the impedi- 
ment too is in thyself: thy Condition is but the stuff thou art 
to shape that same Ideal out of: what matters whether such 
stuff be of this sort or that, so the Form thou give it be heroic, 
be poetic? O thou that pinest in the imprisonment of the Actual, 
and criest bitterly to the gods for a kingdom wherein to rule 
and create, know this of a truth: the thing thou seekest is already 
with thee, ‘here or nowhere,’ couldst thou only see.’’ 

—Diogenes Teufelsdrokh in Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 





To him the Upholsterer is no Pontiff, neither is any Draw- 
ing-room a Temple, were it never so begilt and overhung: ‘‘a 
whole immensity of Brussels carpets, and pier-glasses, and or- 
molu,’’ as he himself expresses it, ‘‘cannot hide from me that 
such Drawing-room is simply a section of Infinite Space, where 
so many God-created Souls do for the time meet together.’’ 

Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus. 











THE SCIENCE OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


The Correspondence Between the Human Soul, Numbers, Geometry, Music, Color, 
Astronomy, Chemistry, and the Human Body, and Their Practical 
Application to Modern Problems. 


By Knut M. Pavtit. 
IV. 


GENERAL Laws or Music. 
(Continued. ) 


HE INDIVIDUAL character of each note will be better 
understood if the more important facts about the seven 
notes given in the foregoing are summed up in a few 
fundamental laws. These laws are applied to the D 

key group only, and whenever another key group is considered 
the notes given here must be replaced by corresponding notes 
in this other key group. Each note has a certain character in 
one key group and its defined twin note, but the same note has 
another twin note and another character in another key group. 
The absolute number of vibrations or the frequency of a note 
does not alone decide its individuality. The order of the note 
in a scale represented by its relative frequency is much more 
important. ) 

For instance, the note D, which was the representative of a 
governing note, has in turn all the other six functions in other 
key groups, and therefore plays a part according to its place in 
the key or its harmonic rank. 
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TABLE XX. 


Comparison Between Notes m the D Key Group. 
Central and governing note; primary center of reflexion; 


of triple nature; relation between minor and major form = 
“"/, == one comma. 


Major D. Minor D. 
1. Central note in the ascend- 1. Central note in the descend- 
ing symmetrical scale. ing symmetrical scale. 





2. Direct twin note of minor D. 2. Direct twin note of major D. 
3. Indirect twin note of minor 3. Indirect twin note of major 
creator B. creator F. 
4. Sixth note in the major crea- 4. Sixth note in the minor crea- 
tion. tion. 
5. Second note in the C major 5. Second note in the E minor 
up scale. down scale. 
6. Central note in the seven- 6. Central note in the seven- 
fold G major down scale. fold A minor up scale. 
7. Relative frequency = 27, or 7. Relative frequency = 267/,, 
in fraction = °/,, referred or in fraction = °/,, re- 
to keynote C 24. ferred to keynote E 30. 
F and B. 


Creating and complementary notes; the greatest mutual dis- 
tance of any notes in the circular seale. 


F. B. 

1. First note of major series’ 1. First note of minor series 
created by ascending created by descending 
multiplication. division. 

2. Direct twin note of minor 2. Direct twin note of major 
ereator B. creator F. 

3. Indirect twin note of minor 3. Indirect twin note of ma- 
D. jor D. 

4. Lastnoteinthe minorcrea- 4. Last note in the major 
tion. creation. 


ey 


5. Central note in the seven- Central note in the seven- 
fold C major up scale. fold EK minor down scale. 

6. Last note in the sevenfold 6. Last note in the sevenfold 
E minor down scale. C major up scale. 
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7 


8 


. Second note in the G major 
down scale. 

. United with minor pri- 
mary keynote E by short- 
est interval. 


9. Moves outward, gravitat- 


10 


11 


ing, centrifugal, con- 
densing. 

. Involution of spirit into 
matter. 

. Relative frequency = 32, 
or in fraction = ‘*/;, 


referred to keynote C 24. 


2. Relative frequency = 16, 


or in fraction = °/,;, re- 
ferred to keynote E 30. 


a 


8. 


10. 


11. 
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Second note in the A minor 
up scale. 

United with major pri- 
mary keynote C by short- 
est interval. 


. Moves inward, levitating, 


centripetal, rarifying. 


Evolution of matter into 
spirit. 

Relative frequency = 22'/,. 
or in fraction = */,, re- 
ferred to keynote E 30. 


. Relative frequency = 45, or 


in fraction */3, Ye- 
ferred to keynote C 24. 


C and FE. 


Primary keynotes; secondary centers of reflexion; medium 


mutual distance of twin notes; first notes created by F and B. 


C. 


. Second note in the major 


creation. 


. Fifth note in the minor crea- 


tion. 
Primary major keynote. 
Direct twin note of primary 
minor keynote E. 


. Indirect twin note of sec- 


ondary minor keynote A. 
Minor center of reflexion. 
Keynote of major convex 

seale. 


. Third note of both minor 


seales. 


. Relative frequency = 24, or 


in fraction = */;, referred 
to minor keynote E 30. 


EK. 


. Second note in the minor 


creation. 


. Fifth note in the major 


creation. 
Primary minor keynote. 


. Direct twin note of primary 


major keynote C. 


. Indirect twin note of second- 


ary major keynote G. 


. Major center of reflexion. 
. Keynote of minor concave 


scale. 

Third note of both major 
scales. 

Relative frequency = 30, or 
in fraction = °/,, referred 
to major keynote C 24. 
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G and A. 


Secondary keynotes; smallest mutual distance of twin 
notes. 


G A. 


1. Central note in major crea- 1. Central note in minor crea- 
tion. tion. 

2. Third note in minor crea- 2. Third note in major crea- 
tion. . tion. 


3. Secondary major keynote. 3. Secondary minor keynote. 
4. Direct twin note of second- 4. Direct twin note of second- 


ary minor keynote A. ary major keynote G. 

5. Indirect twin note of pri- 5. Indirect twin note of pri- 
mary keynote E. mary major keynote C. 

6. Keynote of major concave 6. Keynote of minor convex 
seale. seale. 

7. First note in the minor sym- 7. First note in the major sym- 

metrical seale. metrical scale. 

8. Relative frequency = 36, or 8. Relative frequency — 20, or 
in fraction = */,, re- in fraction = 7/3, re- 
ferred to keynote C 24. ferred to keynote E 30. 

9. Relative frequency = 18, or 9. Relative frequency = 40, or 
in fraction = */,;, re- in fraction = */;, re- 
ferred to keynote E 30. ferred to keynote C 24. 


To this table may be added the following observations: 

1. The greater the mutual distance is on the circle of an 
octave, the greater will be the polar activity of direct twin 
notes. 

2. The polar activity of indirect twin notes is always the 
same, the mutual distance on the circle always being a minor 
third, or 6/5. 

3. There are only two complementary notes in each key 
group. . 

The intervals between the notes of the diatonic scale are 
measured by the relative difference in pitch of two adjacent 
notes. The true intervals between consecutive notes, expressed 
in numbers, represent the impression of these notes in the 
human organism. Interval numbers are generally caicnlated 
for an ordinary major scale going up. In extending our views 
of the function of numbers and notes we will find it necessary to 
study the four types of scales, major and minor, ascending and 
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descending, in order to arrive at the true interval of two notes. 
The ‘‘triple key,’’ or the law of threefold polarity, will furnish 
us a simple solution. There is one interval in going up, another 
in going down; from these we get the true or total interval when 
striking the notes simultaneously, or first up and then down, 
blending the two impressions into one. 

The interval number is generally formed in dividing the 
difference in pitch by the lower frequency of the two notes going 
upward all the time, but a different number will be found when 
returning and dividing the same difference in pitch by the fre- 
quency of the higher note. For instance, the interval between 
C 24 and D 27 is expressed by the relation of the number 3, 
which is the difference in relative pitch to the number 24; this 
makes 3/24, or 1/8, which then conveys the impression of strik- 
ing C—D. On the other hand, if we strike D—C, we must divide 
the difference 3 by 27 and find the interval 3/27, or 1/9, which 
illustrates the musical effect in descending. 

The complete effect of a scale will then be reached by play- 
ing it forward and backward, or twice round a circle, which is a 
motion of 720 degrees. The convex and concave scales will 
here find their right of existence in the harmonious structure. 

Tables XXI. and XXII. show these intervals, first in frac- 
tions, then transformed into whole numbers, for the purpose of 
easier comparison. Such a transformation is made in multiply- 
ing all the fractions with a common factor until all fractions 
have the same denominator, which for purposes of comparison 
may be omitted. This common factor is our old friend 720, which 
here appears again. In multiplying all the fractional intervals 
of Table XXI. with 720, we get the whole interval numbers of 
Table XXII. 


TABLE XXI. 


Fractional Interval Numbers. 


C major scale: C D E F G * A B Cc 
Relative frequencies. 24 27 30 32 36 40 45 48 
Differences.......... 3 3 2 4 4 D 3 
Intervals up......... 1/8 1/9 1/15 1/8 1/9 1/8 1/15 
Intervals down..... 1/9 1/10 1/16 1/9 1/10 1/9 1/16 

E minor scale: E D C B A G F E 
Relative frequencies. 30 2656 24 22% 20 18 16 a 
Differences.......... 314 22% 1% 2% 2 2 1 
Intervals down...... 1/9 1/10 1/16 1/9 1/10 1/9 1/16 


Intervals up......... 1/8 1/9 1/15 1/8 1/9 1/8 1/15 
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TABLE XXII. 


Whole Interval Numbers. 














C major scale: C D E F G A B C 

Intervals up............- 90 80 48 90 80 90 4§ 

Intervals down.......... 80 72 45 80 72 80 45 
Total intervals...... 170 152 92 170 “152 170 93 

E minor scale: E D C B A G F E 

Intervals down.......... 80 72 45 80 72 80 45 

Intervals UD. .c.cccccccce 90 80 48 90 SO 90 48 
Total intervals...... 170 152 93 170 152 170 93 


From this table we see that the intervals of the two primary 
scales are the same, with the exception of the two intervals 
on both sides of D. This is to be expected, on account of the 
dual nature of D. 
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The Figures 26, 27 and 28 represent the intervals of cir- 
cular scales. The numbers outside the circle of the two first 
figures are the first formed intervals—up for major, down for 
minor—and the numbers inside the circle are the intervals found 
in returning to the starting point. The numbers of Figure 28 
represent the true mean intervals, or the total interval impres- 
sions. The crosses inside the circles indicate the lines of balance 
for one key group. 

The special purpose of these tables is to show the actual 
existence in nature of cyclic numbers, which have been regarded 
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as arbitrary. In addition to the discovery of number 720, first 
as the motion in degrees for a total convex or concave scale, 
second as the product of the six first harmonic numbers, third 
as the union numbers of direct twin notes, and fourth as the 
common denominator of all the intervals, we arrive at another 
interesting fact. The sum of ail intervals for a total scale is 
exactly 1,000 units, representing a motion of 720 degrees, or 
twice a circle. This gives another measurement of angles, ex- 
pressed in interval units. The whole chain of intervals along a 
total scale would not produce such a complete number as 1,000, 
or the cube of 10, by a mere freak of nature, or by an arbitrary 
system of musical sounds. Cyclic numbers represent cyclic 
motions in the absolute sense of the word. The discovery that 
the sevenfold scale produces the decimal system in nature should 
cause a thinker to see that true systems are not made; they exist. 
All that one can do is to find them. 


MISPRINTS. 


Page 30, line 15, the words involution and evolution change place. 
Page 31, line 4, read involution instead of evolution. 

Page 33, line 28, read “/e instead of */s. 

Page 35, line 16, read involution instead of evolution. 

Page 35, line 17, read evolution instead of involution. 

Page 35, line 23, read evolutive instead of involutive. 

Page 35, line 24, read involutive instead of evolutive, and minorinstead of major. 
Page 36, line 3, read major instead of minor. 

Page 36, line 28, read XII instead of 12. 

Page 44, line 11, read 23 instead of 24 and 24 instead of 23. 
Page 44, lines 16 and 17, read 20 instead of 21. 


A ‘“‘MOTIF,’? AN APPEARANCE, AND THE GAVOTTE.’ 


By Herrmann O. C. KortHEvEr. 


OR MANY days the ‘‘motif’’ of a Gavotte had been 

} haunting me. At every opportunity I played it over on 

the piano, trying to develop it or get more of it. I did 

not succeed in this, although it seemed as if the space 
around me was full of it—charged with it! 

Then I spent an evening with musical friends, to whom I 
played what had come of the Gavotte. They were pleased, greatly 
interested and anxious for further developments. On reaching 
home I immediately retired for the night, but a flood of musical 
ideas made sleep impossible. The motif of the Gavotte finally 
predominated. I was wide awake, looking at the shadows 
thrown on the wall by the light from a street lamp, when sud- 
denly the wall disappeared, and in its place I saw a brilliantly 
lighted and elegantly furnished ‘‘Salon’’ in the style of the time 
of Louis XV. of France. The waxed floor shone brightly in bril- 
hiant illumination. A gentleman, elegantly attired in the cour- 
tiers’ dress of that period—golden shoe buckles> silk stockings, 
velvet coat, powdered hair and wig—advanced smilingly toward 
me, bowing gracefully. 

At that moment there was precipitated into me the complete 
music of the Gavotte, of which, so far, only the motif had come 
to my consciousness. I did not hear the music as we generally 
do—note after note, bar after bar—but I became conscious of 
the whole composition in a moment. 

*Some time ago Mr. Kortheuer kindly played some of his compositions for me at 
his residence in Cleveland. Among these was a Gavotte, the writing of which, as he 
remarked, was due to unusual causes. The recital was so striking that, by my 


request, Mr. Kortheuer has kindly written out the facts connected with the produc- 
tion and allowed me to publish these with the Gavotte in The Word. 
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I understood that the French gentleman and musician had 
for a long time desired to give to the world this Gavotte, which 
he had composed before his death, but had never written down, 
and which had consequently gone with him. He had tried to 
reach musicians at many different times, but had never suc- 
ceeded in transmitting more than the ‘‘motif.’’ 

He was unutterably delighted, not only to get sufficiently 
en rapport with me to transmit the composition as it was in his 
mind, but also to be able to see me as I saw him. He begged 
me to be so kind as to write down the Gavotte, and give it to the 
world under my name. I told him that, with his permission, I 
would gladly write out the Gavotte and publish it under his own 
name. But this he positively refused to do, and insisted that it 
should be published under my name. 

I now hastily slipped on my dressing gown and went down to 
my music room; the French gentleman went with me. The lights 
had all been turned out, but the brilliancy accompanying the phe. 
nomenon lighted the stairway with the brightness of day. 

I sat down at the piano, and, to the exquisite delight of my 
midnight visitor, played his Gavotte for him. He clapped his 
hands in delight, danced the Gavotte around my music room in 
the most beautifully finished manner, came and patted my 
shoulders, and in many ways showed his gratitude and pleasure. 

I then took pen, ink and paper and wrote down a sketch of 
the composition. This done, I closed my piano, placed the 
sketch with my manuscripts and returned to my room upstairs, 
the gentleman lighting the way as before. Arrived in my bed- 
room, he thanked me in the most winning and polite manner, and 
—disappeared. 

On the next morning I took the sketch in hand and wrote 
out the whole composition as it is now printed. 

At no time during his visit did the gentleman speak in 
words! I simply knew what he wished to communicate. We 
were in perfect rapport, and his thoughts became my thoughts, 
and my thoughts were evidently equally understood by him. 

The style and spirit of this Gavotte are not at all like that 
of any of my own compositions. It is in the light, graceful 
French style of those days. 

In the writing out of the Gavotte on the morning after the 
midnight episode, some modern harmonies and modern piano 
style may have unintentionally crept in, but the idea and the 
melody are as they came to me. 
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THE MASON’S OBLIGATION. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. KERNNING. 
By T. R. Prater. 


OQ THE MASON who regularly attends his lodge it may 
seem very strange that so many different explanations 
of the symbols and emblems are given, each having its 
peculiar value, and he naturally asks himself upon what 

these explanations are based. 

An advanced brother asked the master of the lodge to give 
him a reason for these manifold explanations. To which the 
master replied: 

The symbols and emblems of masonry contain the essen- 
tial spirit and mode of our work. According to the first nine 
verses of the Gospel of St. John, the most prominent constitu- 
tion of masonry, we are called upon to bear witness to ‘‘the light 
that shineth in darkness,’’ * * * ‘‘which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.’’ This light shines in us. This light 
cannot be explained except through symbols and emblems. 

In considering the life of man, we find that in the beginning 
he is in an imperfect state of development and that he can only 
rise to perfection by degrees, step by step. In fact, life itself 
may be compared to a number of steps which each must himself 
climb, one by one, in order to attain to the realization of the 
light. These steps are analogous to the duties of life which 
confront each of us: 

. Business and professional duty. 
Family duty. 

Duty to neighbors. 

. Duty to the state. 

Duty to one’s honor or personality. 
Duty to God. 

Duty to to one’s inner and highest self. 
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Business duties begin in the days of childhood, when we go 
to school. These duties continue throughout life, be it whether 
obscure or of the greatest prominence. 

Family duties demand that we do everything to make those 
near to us happy, and to stand by them through sorrow and 
distress. 

Duties to our neighbor are of a holy nature. ‘‘Love thy 
neighbor as thyself’’ is a duty which we too often forget, yet 
we find this duty expressed in nature. On it is based the concept 
of ‘‘Universal Brotherhood.’’ 

Duty to the state depends on our duty to our neighbors, for 
through the neglect of our duty we endanger the social order 
and well-being of all. The state is a body composed of many 
members, not one of which can be injured, or the whole will 
suffer. No one can say I am sufficient unto myself; everyone 
should realize that he is a part of the whole; that the more per- 
fectly he fulfills his duties the more will the whole prosper. 

The duties of honor are so manifold and of so delicate a 
nature that they are not within the pale of the law. Honor is a 
susceptibility or sense, a kind of conscience which dictates or 
approves certain rules concerning one’s relation to every condi- 
tion of life. Man must respect himself if he wishes to be con- 
tent and happy; he must be able to say to himself, I[ live accord- 
ing to my highest ideals and am not ashamed of my thoughts 
and acts. 

Concerning the duties to God, we hear much. A special 
class of men instruct us in these duties. This class is the min- 
istry or priesthood. They preach and teach, but they do not 
open the ‘‘Kingdom of Heaven’’ to us. They are prejudiced 
and in error, and are liable to lead us into wrong paths. Man 
should try to learn and understand every lesson of life as it is 
presented to him in his daily duties; he should not always de- 
pend on others to know his own duty to God. As man learns to 
know and does his duty in business, to his family, his neighbor, 
to the state, and to his honor, even so he will rise above blind 
faith and attain to a clear perception of his duty to God. That 
God is, no one will deny. But who takes cognizance of his well- 
being and destiny? If God, as a separate being, ruled all the 
world and everything had to be according to his will, then we, 
as parts of the whole, would be freed from all responsibilities. 
Only by our being connected with God are holy duties imposed 
upon us. Unless we were in touch with God we would be chil- 
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dren of nature who looked only to the pleasures of the senses. 
God is, and as we can reason about him he is in us and we in 
him. Because we are in God it is possible for us to realize him, 
and because he is in us we have only to learn to know ourselves 
in order to realize him. 3 

What do we owe to ourselves? This question seems to be 
superfluous, selfish and egotistical. But when we look about us 
we see that everything in nature has its distinct aim and strives 
toward perfection; it should remind us that man should also dis- 
cover the object and aim of his life, that he may work with rather 
than against the plan of the great creator. 

Man distinguishes himself from all other beings by a dis- 
tinct and self-conscious I. This I is the real self, the star around 
which everything turns that makes up his complex being. It is 
necessary to separate and distinguish this I from all chaotic feel- 
ings and phantasies in order to enter the road to self-knowledge. 
But where is this I located? ‘‘I am I’’ is easily said, but what is it 
that says ‘‘ITamI?’’ Isit the foot, the hand, the head, the heart 
or the lungs? Each organ of the human body seems to have its 
particular I. This is noticed when any part of the body is in 
pain; yet there is only one I in the entire body. 

‘‘T’? is the characteristic power that makes us self-con- 
scious, discriminative beings. It is that characteristic centre 
which determines the growth and unfoldment of distinct species. 
Man ean enjoy life, he loves and hates, is happy and sad, hopes 
and fears, believes and knows. These qualities are so inter- 
woven with the I that many suppose these to be the I. But this 
is not so; for man is conscious and feels that he can control his 
body and his emotions and thoughts. He says: This is my foot, 
my hand, my head; the organs with which he thinks are as much 
the servants of the I as is the finger of the hand or the eyelid. 

Some people say the heart controls man; others say he is 
controlled by the head. There are persons whose heart over- 
flows with goodness, but they lack a fixed center. Others are 
very learned, yet they show uncertainty and fear in the affairs 
of life. The sentimentalist fritters away his life, while the 
intellectualist has little faith, little hope, little love, and knows 
of the nobility of human nature by report only or from books. 

The life of man is like a precious lamp which sheds light of 
many colors around it. The I grows and becomes strong through 
diligence and firmness. The continuance in its duty to concen- 
trate wil! develop, and it will increase in excellence and power 
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and will recognize the spiritual qualities that are now latent 
within. If one performs his duties to himself, the results will 
prove what great fruits may be garnered through knowledge of 
Self. 

It is not the duties alone that must be practiced, but the 
obstacles which stand in one’s way must also be overcome; for 
they stand in the path to obstruct our progress. 

Business and professional duties are attended by innumer- 
able obstacles; they begin with school and continue until we 
leave the theatre of life. At the very outset we have to fight 
against carelessness, laziness, evil associations, violence, hatred 
and frivolity; later on are added avarice, passion, dissipation, 
love of pleasure, vanity, ambition and pride, which hinder us 
from performing our duties. Wherever we turn we will find 
those who try to avoid or place disagreeable duties on others 
and to select for themselves only such duties as are less difficult 
and onerous and which attract and meet with popular approval. 

Family duties which are deeply graven in our hearts are 
subject to many trials. We often feel ourselves neglected in the 
home circle. One may use the kindness of father or mother for 
his own personal advantage, and thus sow the seeds of dissen- 
sion. After the death of parents the children will assume a new 
relation to each other; one may remain in the same circum- 
stances, while others will rise or fall financially and socially, 
which may cause the family tie to feel irksome. An inheritance 
from parents has often caused brothers and sisters to become 
hfelong enemies. 

Many obstacles must be overcome to fulfill our duty to 
our neighbors. Differences of opinion, of seeing a thing from 
different standpoints, or at times only failing to express our- 
selves clearly has often put an end to love for our neighbor. 
Should it happen that one crosses another in his speculations or 
plans, then the clearest logic is powerless to prevent hatred and 
to attune the heart to forbearance and love. We often see that 
one having authority will, in his zeal, or in blind arrogance, show 
no consideration for the feelings of others. To ‘‘do unto others 
as you would that they should do unto you’’ is a most important 
doctrine, and one who has the courage to live according to this 
rule will surely advance. Love, patience and consideration for 
others are virtues which we should think of regularly before 
beginning our daily labors. 

Obstacles to our duty to the state usually appear in social 
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disturbances and in revolutions. <A citizen should not merely 
criticize the constitution of the state; he should perform his own 
civic duties with sincerity, and thus by a good example he will 
influence others also to do their duties. 

We often erroneously criticize the incumbent of an office, not 
taking into consideration the difficulties he has to contend with, 
or that we would be subject to the same failings were we to be 
placed in his position; we seldom find one who can live up to the 
ideal of perfection. We should regard the country in which we 
live as our home and fatherland, even though it is not governed 
as we would wish. From our limited viewpoint we do not see 
that statesmen often do the best they can under the conditions. 

Obstacles which oppose our duties to our honor are of a 
delicate nature. On account of ambition, arrogance, vanity and 
pride we seldom live up to our sense of honor. Honor is part of 
our make-up, but is not controlled by our brain mind, hence one 
should not expect to find its basis in externals. Everyone has 
his own code of honor, of which he should be careful during 
tumult and excitement and not be carried away by the influence 
of others. 

Our duties toward God are subject to many tribulations; 
when faith is strong there is little danger of losing it, but if our 
faith is weak we are liable to disbelieve and we either sink into 
crass materialism or strive for true enlightenment and illumina- 
tion. 

Many will ask: Who can attain to illumination or lift the 
veil which separates us from eternity? Who can see that which 
no eye has seen nor ear heard? What difference is there between 
scriptural stories and the tales of ‘‘The Thousand and One 
Nights’’? Why should we believe ‘‘authorities’’ who have them- 
selves had no experience? 

Blind belief and blind unbelief are two extremes which are 
opposed to illumination. Blind belief fears reason, is subject to 
all authority, and while it fears it speaks of reason as blas- 
phemy. Unbelief admits nothing except the cold, heartless 
reasoning of the brain mind. Man wanders between these two 
monstrosities and is influenced at times by one and then the 
other. If neither brain reasoning nor blind faith can help us, 
where, then, can we find illumination? 

In the halls of Freemasonry will be opened up to us the path 
by which we may realize the eternal word of deity, wherein we 


should free ourselves from the giants of mystification and un- 
belief. 
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Duty to deity can only be explained by a realization of deity 
within oneself. But a realization of deity is only possible 
through the living word that lies hidden in the inmost nature of 
man. It speaks constantly and will be heard if we only fit our- 
selves to hear it. It is our duty to search for the living word 
that we may develop the immortal germ into the full grown 
flower of immortality. 

The aspiration to a realization of God leads to the knowl- 
edge of our duties to ourselves. If God is within us, then it is 
necessary to attain self-knowledge to find him within, hence self- 
knowledge is our first duty; but of all our duties in 
life it is the most difficult. Man lives everywhere ex- 
cept within himself; he lives in his’ business, in his 
family, in social life, and in the state; he watches over his 
honor and pretends to follow God’s behests, but he refuses to 
enter within himself, his real home and haven, even when the 
storms of life are raging. Man refuses to hear the voice of the 
preacher in the desert, which is within himself, and will not 
transform this desert into the garden of life. Man is like a clock 
which the world spirit has wound up; when he runs down, he 
must wait until he is wound up again. The world spirit is the 
obstacle to self-knowledge. The world spirit has bound its 
chains about us and made slaves of us, and we fear to throw off 
our shackles and attain freedom; yet we call ourselves Free- 
masons, and consider ourselves wise, though we know not even 
the portal of the temple we speak of entering. Of what use to 
us are the inscriptions at the entrance of the lodge, or in the 
dark chamber? Why should we say to the one who enters: 
‘“Know Thyself’? when we neglect this most important of all 
duties and consider it as merely one of the orthodox symbols. 

‘Know Thyself’’ is the call on entering the Order; ‘‘ Know 
Thyself’’ is constantly repeated to urge us to fulfil our duties. 
‘*Know Thyself’’ is my eall to all the brethren, it is your salva- 
tion, it contains the essence of all the teachings, in it lies all that 
can raise man from death to life, from slavery to freedom. 

We must ascend the seven steps. Upon eath step the Mason 
bears witness of his sincerity, hence praise and thanks should 
be accorded to him that he has the courage to set himself up as 
a good example. 

Hail to him who has ascended the seven steps, and, fully 
illuminated, hears within himself the Master’s voice—for him, 
the riddle of life is solved. 
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